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Now &eey School Con Afford 
TALKING MOTION PICTURES ¢ 








New Low-Cost Sound Projectors are within the reach of All 


Many hundreds of schools have adopted the new Amprosound 
Projectors. Their low prices have brought them within the reach of 
every budget. With these remarkable new models you can project 
sound pictures inexpensively—-anywhere and at a moment’s notice! 
You simply set up the machine, plug it in and turn it on. It is as 
simple as that! All controls are centralized on one convenient illu- 
minated panel. Threading has been simplified so that it is as easy 
as on the ordinary silent projector. Truly—the merest novice can 
operate these new units as easily as a radio. 

Another important feature of Ampro’s new Models XA-YA-YSA 
and UA is the extreme quietness of operation. There is none of the 
customary objectionable loud hum. When you are right next to the 
projector itself you are scarcely conscious of its operation. The proof 
of all this is the fact that no case or “blimp” is required to cover 
the projector when it is being operated. 

Convenient portability is another characteristic of the new 
Amprosound models. These machines can be packed in a few 
moment’s time—they swing into operation as easily and as quickly 
as a portable typewriter! 


AMPRO 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave. Chicago, Ill. 






Cl Ampro 16 mm. Continuous Projectors (for Displays—World’s | 


“X”’_equipped with 60 cycle A.C. motor, including 


1600 foot reel, 8’ dynamic speaker, complete accessories 
cords, comes in one case all weighing only 


'bs. 


**Y”’’—equipped with Universal A.C.-D.C. motor for 


silent and sound film speeds, including complet: 
accessories and cords, with 12” dynamic speaker, comes 


compact cases 
“YSA’”’-same as Model “YA” with still picture $320 
reverse added 


“UA’”’—for complete mixing of sound from film 


microphone and phonograph. Ample volume for audi- 
ences ranging from a classroom to a large auditorium 


Many 


other outstanding features. 


“UAB’’—same as “UA” with sound-proofed blimp $365 


added. 


Please send me new 1939 Ampro Catalog. I am particularly 
interested in: 
“)] New Amprosound Models “XA”, “YA”, “YSA”, & “UA’ 


Ampro 16 mm. Silent and Convertible to Sound Projectors 
Alli Ampro 16 mm. Sound Projeetors including Ampro-Arc 


Fair and Convention Exhibits) 
Name 
Address 
_ City State ES540_ | 
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The School Journey 


N this machine age it is perhaps not surprising to 
find school people, here and there, who are placing 
too much dependence on modern mechanical devices 
On the one hand, there are teachers and administrators 
fortunate enough to have the most up-to-date equip 
ment, who are inclined to relax in the belief that the 
machine will somehow guarantee superior results in 
their classrooms. On the other hand, there are thos 
less fortunately placed, in schools without such equip 
ment, who are prone to settle back in discouragement 
and to excuse their own failures by their lack of modert 
devices. 

Even the school journey has all too often been “or 


\ 


ganized’ beyond all reason. In its essence a simple 


and fundamental teaching device, it has been made so 


formidable that teachers have been frightened away 
from it. Mechanical transport and the complicated busi 
ness of schedules, personal lability and other proble: 
have often overshadowed the educational objectives 

This is not to question the value of occasional well 
organized excursions to distant points. Several institu 
tions have recently attracted notice by conducting ex 
tended trips, teachers and pupils, sometimes, settling 
down to live and work in a new environment for several 
days or even weeks. But for most of us such excut 
sions are quite out of the question. Moreover, so man 
of us have vet to take even the first step, which is to 
see that our pupils are really acquainted with  theit 
home surroundings! 

Here the writer is reminded of a comment made b 
a superintendent of schools whose district borders 
the Hudson river, Complaining of some of the pra 
tices he had observed, the superintendent remarke 


that many pupils knew a great deal about lands and 


peoples On the othe side ( f the world but cid not know 
whether their own communities were east or west o 
the Hudson! Obviously a few actual journeys clos 
home would have been in order before these pupil 
embarked on their imaginary journevs to the Far ] a 
Might we say that visual education, like charity, should 


begin at home ? 


1 


Phe school journey is a technique capturing the 


educational values of direct contact with the world in 
which we live. Three factors enter into every conta 
which we make with the physical and social world 
First, there is the environment itself. No two school: 
have identical surroundings: this is fortunate. for 


compels each of us to display at least a slight degre 


ot originality and freshness of viewpoint. Second 


there is sight and the act of seeing. (Since we are her 
primarily concerned with visual education, we shal 


largely ignore the other sensory contacts without. in 
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How any school, no matter how slender its 
resources, can capitalize on its environ- 
ment through the “school journey” method. 


WARD C. BOWEN 
Chief, Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


any sense belittling their importance). Third, there are 
our inner faculties which analyze, compare, classify and 
file away mental images and impressions for future 
reference. 

Needless to say, the environment is with us whether 
we give attention to it or not. Our eyes, and the ability 
to receive impressions with them, we take for granted. 
However, few of us have made more than casual at- 
tempts to bring our inner faculties fully into play. We 
need to make conscious effort to develop our imagina- 
tions and to form the habit of seeing in the sense ot 
“paying attention.”* John Dewey has written: “Learn- 
ing involves not only a knowledge of things but also the 
meaning of things.” It is imagination which clothes 
bare facts with meaning. The school journey, in its 


limitless variations, offers to the imaginative teacher 


da 
an unexcelled means of bringing the pupil into an un- 
derstanding of the real “meaning of things.” 

Turning now from theory to practice, may we sug- 
vest a few examples: 

1. Suppose we simply walk to a window of our 
classroom. Let us say that our school, jike thousands 
of others, is situated on a State highway. Do we see 
merely a ribbon of concrete? What is concrete, any- 
way? Of what materials is it composed? From how 
many places were the raw materials gathered for this 
particular stretch of pavement? Who owns the right 
of way? What government agency built and now 
maintains the road? How much did it cost per mile? 
Who contributed the funds, and how ? 

We have not even mentioned the traffic, which 
supposedly justifies the construction and mainten- 
ance of the highway, but think how far we have 
already gone in the study of geography, govern- 
ment, taxation and finance, mineral resources and 
without having left the classroom. At 
last we are really seeing the State highway! 


what not 


2. Our class has been reading about soil ero- 
sion, and we have been trying to assist them, by 
pictures and other means, to comprehend some of 
the basic causes. Well, it is raining hard at the 
moment; suppose we step to the window again. Noi 
many rods away is a terrace on the school grounds. 
Part of the slope is covered with unbroken sod; no 
water can be seen coursing there, for it trickles 
slowly along through the grass, and the walk at the 
foot of the slope is clean. But at one spot tht grass 
has been worn away by hurrying feet taking a 


“short cut”; already, rivulets racing down the slope 


* See the article by John A. Hollinger in the February issue 
THE EpucATIONAL SCREEN. 
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are cutting miniature gullies, and a fan-shaped de- 
posit of mud is spreading out over the walk. 

Why feel baffled and helpless because we cannot 
take our class to some distant place where they 
could see soil erosion “in the large’? ‘The basic 


principles are as well illustrated on our terrace: 
only the scale is different. The few square feet of 
eroding terrace might be a hundred acre hillside 
farm, and the square of sidewalk might be fertile 
bottom lands buried under a mass of sterile sand 
and gravel. 


3. Our school building is an old one, with brown- 
stone walls. Frost and rain and sun have been 
getting in their work, and now repairs are being 
made. Here are some crumbling blocks that have 
been removed, over there are some fresh blocks 
to replace them. We pick up some chips from bot! 
piles. The old stone crumbles under pressure and 
seems to turn to sand. An ordinary hand lens shows 
that the stone is actually composed of fine sand 
grains. The newly quarried stone is firm, with some 
kind of cement or binder holding the grains to- 
gether, while the old stone is porous and most of the 
cementing material seems to have disappeared. li 
you are teaching a high school science class, you 
can discuss “induration” and “disintegration”; if 
an elementary class, you can still bring them to an 
understanding of the simple principles involved 
leaving out the “fourteen-dollar words.” 

Suppose we begin to make some inquiries. The 
contractor can tell us where the stone is quarried. 
From government bulletins or through correspond- 
ence with the State Geologist we can learn the name 
of the formation and its geologic history. How far 
we shall go into the study of the earth’s past will 
depend on pupil interest,—and on the powers who 
prescribe our course of study! Who knows,—per- 
haps one of those “problem” boys in our class will 
some day be a geologist himself as a result of this 
little “journey” to the builder’s stone pile. 

The particular examples given above will prob- 
ably have no importance for the reader in his own 
teaching situation. However, it is important tha 
each of us form the habit of searching for illumina’ 
ing examples in the familiar world close at hand. 
If we can lead our class a few blocks down the 
street, or on an hour’s excursion in a nearby woods, 
we may open up whole new worlds for study and 
exploration. 

Lest we seem to be exalting the school journey 
as an all-sufficient teaching method, may we pause 
at this point to urge the use of other visual aids of 
all kinds in conjunction with the excursion. In our 
first example above, note the advantage of having 
at hand a road map to study distances, connecting 
routes, probable sources and destinations of the 
traffic. Yet how few teachers have on hand this 
simple and cost-free type of visual aid. After ob- 
serving our miniature demonstration of soil erosion 
(Example 2), pictures of more spectacular ex- 
amples will take on deeper meaning and_ signifi- 
cance. Are we claiming too much if we suggest that 
even so fine a motion picture as “The River’ wil! 
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be more closely identified with reality if we com- 
pare some of its scenes with the rivulets on ou: 
denuded terrace? On the other hand, pictures may 
clear up points that puzzled us while we wer: 
the field. Specimens collected on the trip, or ob 
tained from other sources, are of special interest 
and value when used to supplement our field ob 
servations. The school journey and_ the = scho 
museum should often, in practice, be vitally 
closely related. 

Many writers have stressed the breakdow1 
the excursion technique into preparation or 
ning, the excursion proper, and follow-up 
sense every excursion, even if confined to the scl 
grounds, requires this treatment. However, we 
need to be warned against adopting a formal, ste: 


otvyped plan. In this, as in other teaching 


niques, freshness and originality are of prime 
portance. If we devised a plan which worked 
fectly for one excursion, we should not fall 
error of assuming that plan to be the best 


future trips. We must not be afraid to experi 


we must be alert to devise new methods tor ne 
situations. 

The teacher's own preparation fo ( 
Can scarcely be too thorough: it is possible. O} 
other hand, to make the pupil's preparation 
tailed. It is easy to take the keen edge oft t { 
pupil's enjoyment of the trip by telling hin 
much in advance. Every pupil, no matter hov 
voung, enjoys the thrill of exploration and dis- 
covery. We should not rob him of that thrill, eit] | 
by giving away all the surprises beforehand o1 
making his discoveries for him in the field. Si 
lv. we can be too rigid and zealous in the matte 
reports or other follow-up exercises. If you | 
ever observed the members of a class exchanging 
sour looks when an excursion is announced, tl 
chances are that such an announcement has cor 
to be associated with long, formal reports o1 other 
monotonous work, 

The school journey should be an occasion 
the recognition of individual differences and diversi- 
fied interests. Here is really a golden opportunity 
to give freedom of expression, to encourage rather 
than to stifle highly personal interests, hobbies 
viewpoints. Of course the phy sical safety of thi 
pupils requires discipline and order; we cannot per- 
mit the class to become a mob in the name of 
rugged individualism. On nearly every excursion, 
however, a considerable degree of latitude can be 
allowed. Certainly the follow-up furnishes a grand 
opportunity to let Johnny “go the limit” in his et 
thusiasm over the salamander eggs he collected 
down at the pond, while Mary concentrates on the 
wild flowers she discovered. Why try to press 
Johnny and Mary in the same mold? 

For our part, we are offered a challenge to 
velop our creative imagination by exercising 11 
the physical and social aspects of our every-day en- 
vironment. If we are teaching away from home, 

' 


there is perhaps no better guarantee of our becom- 








(Concluded on page 20. 
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Making a Film Strip; 
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An Educational Adventure 


OMETIMES a simple undertaking evokes a tre 
S mendous amount of labor. When the preparation 

of a film strip on the life of Dr. Edward Jenne: 
and the history of smallpox vaccination was first as 
signed to me, I viewed it as a task that could be com- 
pleted with comparative ease. Perhaps my rather casual 
attitude toward the making of a film strip was engen- 
dered by the fact that I had previously been entirely 
concerned with the production of motion pictures and 
was therefore inclined to look upon the film strip as a 
sort of step-child. But I soon found that my perspective 
was badly distorted and that a film strip, like a motion 
picture, required a carefully prepared scenario, an 
immense amount of research, and many other detailed 
preparations if it was to be more than a static series 
of still pictures with accompanying captions. 

Source material on the life and work of Dr, Jenner 
was easy to secure in medical libraries. | dug rather 
deeply into the life, work, and times of this 18th Cen 
tury English physician and the more I read, the more 
I wanted to examine every aspect of the problem with 





Dr. Jenner vaccinating his young son, 
who is held by Mrs. Jenner. 


which he was concerned. I have since found that 

study was of considerable value aside from the in 
mediate purpose which it served. Since smallpox is stil! 
a public health problem, I have been called upon to 
contribute information for use in connection § wit! 


Showing that film-strip production is not 
so simple as it seems, if results are to 
be sound in scholarship and technique. 


JOHN LENTZ 
Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
New York City 


health education programs designed to promote vaccina- 
tion and my wide reading on the subject stood me in 
good stead when these requests were made. 

The source material for the film having been gathered 
and digested, the preparation of the scenario followed. 
One of the first questions that came to my mind was— 
how many people, aside from those engaged in scien- 
tific pursuits, know of Edward Jenner and his great 
contribution to humanity? Since the film strip was to 
be shown in schools, an answer to this question was 
sought among boys and girls of junior and senior high 
school age. Surprisingly enough, the usual answer was: 
“I never heard of him.” There was no opportunity to 
give Jenner a “build-up,” as the press agents do when 
introducing a new movie personality. But it occurred 
to me that he might be introduced in the film by iden- 
tifying him with some of his well-known contemporaries 
including Benjamin Franklin, Oliver Goldsmith, Ed- 
mund Burke, and others. All students were familiar 
with these great men and it seemed appropriate to place 
Jenner in this distinguished group for his claim to 
lasting fame is based on a contribution as great as that 
of his contemporaries. From this point on, the plan of 
the film took form. Aside from information on Dr. 
Jenner and smallpox vaccination, I decided to intro- 
duce other material that would perhaps make the film 
interesting and instructive to students in classes other 
than those in hygiene, health, or physiology. Thus, 
pictures which showed the prevailing type of architec- 
ture of the time were selected for use in the film, Others 
were chosen to show the manner of dress of the period, 
while still others pictured the forms of transportation, 
printing, and recreation in vogue during those days. 

After the scenario was completed, the search for 
18th Century pictorial material on Jenner’s life and 
discovery was begun. This proved to be a quest that 
took a portion of my time, off and on, over many 
months, when picture collections in numerous libraries 
and museums were thoroughly combed. At first a few 
portraits were brought to light, but many types of 
prints were needed to illustrate the essential points out- 
lined in the scenario. Other areas were explored which 
proved to be as fruitless as the first. Finally a clue to 
a veritable treasure trove of Jenner memorabilia turned 
up in a news article of a London paper. It told of the 
collection gathered and preserved by the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum. A letter was quickly dis- 
patched to the Curator asking permission to use the 
Museum’s extensive collection. Meanwhile the search 
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Signatures of five Indian chiefs on document their tribes 
sent to Dr. Jenner in appreciation of his work. 


continued in this country, but the only Jenner items 
that were found were a lock of the gentleman’s hair 
and one of his ivory toothpicks! After an extensive cor- 
respondence with the London Museum, | was finally 
told that the institution was moving into new quarters 
and that the Jenner pictures were crated away. More- 
over, it was not possible to open them so as to have 
prints made of those which I had requested. Thus, it 
appeared that I was at the end of my rope and that 
there was no alternative left but to proceed with pro- 
duction by utilizing the few pictures and prints which 
were available. My interest in the subject, however, had 
become so intense that | was unwilling to go ahead 
without at least one more attempt. Something told me 
that somewhere there must be other collections of 
Jenner items and remembering the tale of the man who 
found an acre of diamonds in his own backyard, I de- 
cided to visit, if necessary, every print and picture shop 

New York City. 

A prolonged search started and in every shop the an 
swer to my inquiry was the same: “Sorry .. . prints 
of that period and on that particular subject are ex- 
tremely rare.” At this point I sent a memorandum to 
my associates stating that in view of the amount of time 
and effort expended on the project, perhaps the film 
should be made with the material already gathered. 
The ink was hardly dry on this memorandum when, 
wholly by chance, | wandered into a small print shop 
situated almost within the shadow of the skyscraper 
in which I worked. There, in a case, was a collection 


of rare and beautiful engravings of Dr. Jenner himself 


- 


in addition to contemporary cartoons, caricatures, and 
sketches pertaining io the early history of vaccination. 
For a moment [ refused to believe what my own two 
eves saw! The owner gladly permitted copies of these 
prints to re made for use in the film. I have since felt 
that there should be a special blessing in the litany for 
this generous shopkeeper ! 

While this search was in progress, another message 
had been sent to the London Museum by cable. “po 
Curator, realizing the urgency of my request and < 
the same time appreciating the health educational im- 
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port of the undertaking, notified me that copies of the 


museum's entire collection would be forwarded despite 


the trouble involved. Thus a wealth pictorial ma 
terial was finally secured, and the way seemed cleat 
for immediate production. 

The script of the film had been filed away while 


Although the 


script has been carefully written, | realized the neces 


the hunt for pictures was in progress. 


sity for having each statement in the continuity ré 
viewed by authorities in those fields upon which th 
film touched. Fortunately, [ had access to a number « 
recognized specialists including physicians, teach 
bacteriologists, health officers, and statisticians. Eacl 
authority was requested to review the material an 
change any statements that were not absolutely accurate 
Needless to say, this request was carried out by ea 
of the specialists in a thorough and painstaking man 
ner. The care that was exercised in this connectior 
made me doubly aware of the fact that in a film based 
on a scientific subject the slightest deviation from fact 
is never justifiable, even though a bit of adulteration o1 
coloring might stimulate attention or provoke entet 
tainment. In other words, a scientific film should teli 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the trut! 
The pictures having been assembled and the con- 
tinuity having been passed by the board of experts, 
actual production was at last in order. When the fin 
ished product was finally delivered from the film labora 
tory, the idea of a classroom preview was discussed. 
It was felt that the reaction of a high school grou 
to the film would give an indication of its value as an 
avenue of learning in health. Therefore, arrangements 
were made to show the picture before a group of ap 


composed of an En 


proximately fifty student 
class, a health class, and a biology class. Atter the film 
had been shown, the class chairman led discussion 
which proved that the picture had aroused an interest 
in the subject of smallpox vaccination. What can w 
do about it ? 


mediately by the students. A variety of projects wer 


This was the question that was raised 
suggested. ‘Let's try to find out if there is any student 
in our school who has not been vaccinated,” said on 
student. Another proposed a visit to the health de 
partment to witness a vaccination clinic. Still anothe 

proposed a study of whether or not articles of commer 

could bring the smallpox virus to their city. 

Considering the difficulties involved, the time re 
quired, and the money expended in the production of 
the film, the question of whether or not the undertal 
ing was worth while often came to mind. All such 
doubts were completely dispelled in view of the spon 
taneous response of the first group of students who 
witnessed it. Since the film was released almost two 
years ago, other reports have been received from schools 
throughout the country which have strengthened this 
conclusion many fold. 

After making a film strip and observing the results 
that may be obtained through its use, I do not sub 
scribe to the definition that a film strip is nothing more 
than * a series of still pictures printed on 35mm. stock.” 
To me a film strip means an educational adventure 
fraught with tremendous possibilities for the dissemin 
ation of knowledge for human betterment. 
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otion Pictures for Disseminating 
Occupational Information 


A detailed study* of the increasing use 
and possibilities of motion pictures 
in the field of vocational education. 
GIGI LEVINSON 

No. Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. 


HERE is every indication that the use of motior No one will ever know how many persons have based 
pictures in education is entering upon a new al the choice of an occupation in part upon some bit of 
important phase. This phase is the use of motior fact or fancy picked up from a commercial moving 
pictures in vocational guidance and in disseminating picture. 
occupational information. Before the use of motiot Some pictures have high value. Life of Louis Pasteur 
pictures there were certain limitations in bringing the probably should be seen by every potential scientist ; 
child to industry. Obviously a thousand or even on White Angel by every future nurse; Men in White by 
hundred children could not visit a working plant witl those who would like to enter the medical profession ; 
out disrupting its normal procedure. And even if that Ceiling Zero and Test Pilot by those interested in 
were possible, it would involve an all-day trip. The aeronautics \ good occupational information film 
scope of industry visited would have to be limited 1 should contain data about the nature and cost of pre- 
that within a reasonable traveling radiu paration for a vocation, facts about supply and demand 
With the advent of the motion picture, the oil, ste for workers, occupational trends and the problem of 
soap, meat packing, lumbering and other industries, all individual fitness which should be considered in choos- 
within an hour or two are brought within the mental ing a vocation. Probably the nearest thing to a voca- 
comprehension of not only one hundred, but man tional guidance picture undertaken by commercial pro- 
thousands. The use of printed material based upon 11 
vestigations and careful observation is subject to tl 
personal interpretation and the “imaginative V1S101 
ing’ of the student. The presentation is textual an 


not active. By presenting the concrete workings ot 
industry to the child new interests are aroused and ne 
helds of endeavor are opened which might otherwis 
have never been awakened 

When it was finally decided by the schools to 


motion pictures as a medium in disseminating occup: 





va 


tional information an investigation was made to ce 


Scene from the film “America—Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow.” 


1 


termine the materials available in suitable form. \y 
| 


plication was made to twelve recognize d sources of su 


materials and prompt reply was made by each wit! (Produced by National Industrial Council) 
suggested additional sources totalling 250 in all. Man ; ; 

Pesce wae "iit: ducers is The Flying Hostesses which shows the selec- 
of these had a oreat deal of material but most of 1t was 


: rand ion, training and activities of the air stewardess. Un- 
unsuitable for use in occupational intormation courses ni a 
ghee s , fortunately pupils seeing this film without having the 

( )t the materials which seemed to be suited tor use , : if . 
et iy benefits of vocational guidance may decide to enter 
aids in imparting occupational information, forty-tw ; aie “af : mon 
is field not realizing there is already a long waiting 
films were free. eleven were rentals or sale service onl lead , 
Those for rent were quite reasonable. The free : , 
; \lany reasons have been advanced to explain the 
terial was supplied with the understanding that , . 
a tremendous gap between the development of the motion 

schoo] was to pay transportation charg ~ \\ hile mos . os F 
: : a as picture for the theatre and the extent of its use in edu- 
of the free films were of an advertising nature they dt gah: ; . 
, on. \Vhile it is true that in the past five years 
have educational value particularly appropriate tor us¢ /' ; <2 
See ee educational developments have been more rapid, the 
mM presenting occupati ynal intormatio1 1. 1 ; . , 
schools have been far behind the theatre in the use of 

| 


Another source of occupational information films ; 2 ; oe 
ne reasons tor this condition are: 


ar ane motion pictures. 1 
the commercial moving picture which thougn prepare ‘@| : ‘ 
, |. The schools are not as progressive; they are 
tor entertainment also portrays occupations and occupa Ee e ‘ , 
Beer rr, hampered by “history. 

tional activities. Sometimes this information is accurat : : c if 

: — , 2. Lack of teachers who are trained to use them 
and complete ; sometimes a director's dramatic fan¢ : 
effectively. 


‘Visual Aids in Imparting Occupational Information’ 
Grayson N. Kefauver and John W. Curtis—! tional Guida * Appendices full bibliography, classified film-sources, 
Magazine. Dec. 1929. lone descriptive lists of films—are perforce omitted here. 
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3. Lack of a reservoir of films that have been pro- 
perly evaluated and coordinated. 

The National Occupation Conference began in Sep- 
tember, 1936 to witness every new picture released in 
New York City for their occupational content. In 
judging a picture the following questions were asked: 

1. Does it portray occupational conditions, activities, 
requirements, advantages and disadvantages ° 

2. Is the portraya! accurate or inaccurate ? 

3. Does it affect emotional attitude towards the oc- 
cupation in a manner which is desirable or un- 
desirable ? 

4. Could it be used as a starting point for discus- 
sion in a class in occupations °° 

As a result of this investigation, the following con- 
clusions were reached: a substantial proportion of com- 
mercial motion pictures do portray occupational con- 
ditions, activities, requirements, etc. The effect upon 
emotional attitudes toward the occupation is frequently 
undesirable because the occupation is made to appear 
much more attractive than it is in fact. 

A survey® of the activities in foreign countries in- 
dicates that the whole world is alive to the potentialities 
of the films and the accounts from various countries 
show the degree to which the cinematization of the 
schools has proceeded. In Denmark, the Ministry of 
Education undertakes special shows for children. In 
Australia, the authorities are also alive to new develop- 
ments. Poland, Finland, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia 
(before the Munich Pact), Austria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Sweden, all have organizations for the distribution of 
films to schools. Japan, France and Germany pay con- 
siderable attention to the cinema in school while the 
excellent work and organization in Russia is generally 
known through the Russian film exhibited in England 
and America. In Russia, teachers are trained in film 
usage and they are expected to be as conversant with 
the film as with books and apparatus. In the United 
States, educational talking pictures are produced com- 




















’ 


Scene from the film “Frontiers of the Future.’ 
(Produced by National Industrial Council) 


mercially. Trained specialists in cinema technique and 
teaching confer with knowledge-specialists and produce 
scientifically planned instruction films. 

The outlook for visual aids in vocational guidance 
is hopeful. Certain industrial companies and societies 
realize the problem and are taking steps to supply the 
kind of films that are needed for this particular special- 


*“Occupational Teaching Aids in the Movies”—Robert Hop- 
pock, Occupations, November 1937. 


*“The Cinema in School”—W. H. George (1935) 
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From the filmstrip unit “Art as a Career.” 
(Produced by The Society for Visual Education) 


ized field. The development of the future will probably 
involve special guidance films of the following types: 
1. sound films emphasizing guidance outcomes 
2. films for use in connection with correlated radio 
addresses 
3. films with lecture discs 
Objectives of the Method 
Objectives of this method for dissemination of oc- 
cupational information in the best manner possible are: 
1. To reach many students 
2. To effect an economy of time 
3. To have the student possess or know the informa- 
tion in the shortest time possible 
4. To give the student the feeling of being at an 
industry 
To extend the scope of the occupational informa- 


cn 


tion to cover a number of fields and to be suf- 
ficiently detailed in any one field 
6. To approach the child from the blind side so as 
to avoid the natural antipathy to preaching 
To disseminate the information in a pleasant man- 


NI 


ner so as to establish a rapport with the student 
8. To enrich and clarify instruction at all levels from 
Elementary School through the University. 
Advantages of the Method 
Economy of time and effort in teaching 
EKnriches and clarifies instruction 


ww INQ — 


Its vivid presentation arouses the child’s interest 
more than any other method; children like the 
movies 

4. Tests show that information is learned more readily 
and retained for a longer period of time 


a 


Motion pictures bring the student to the place of 

work ; overcomes space and time 

6. With the motion picture as a teacher there is ne 
limit to the information possessed in all fields or in 
any one field 

7. Many students rebel at conferences or lectures be- 
cause they have a preaching approach ; motion pic- 
tures approach the subject from the “blind” side 

8. Movies are always entertainment and eagerly at 

tended and accepted by the students. 
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Disadvantages of the Method of the motion picture and a scientific social-edu- 

1. Material to date is not complete enough in a cational view ; a permanent library to ship the 
phases; technically poor in some instances and films to the various districts when needed. 
scientific socially in others Use In the Classroom 
a. vivid emphasis may be on a mit fact OF pri The general aim of disseminating occupational in- 

ciple causing pupil to lose the general import rmation is to supply the pupil with broad backgrounds 
the film as a whole of appreciation, with intelligent consideration of modern 

2. In many films the entertainment factor is domi vocational life, and with a technique for interpreting 
instead of the educational factor such facts and appreciation in terms of the pupil’s own 

3. Many occupational information films i idual capacities. Many schools try to obtain these 
in nature and tend to propagandiz results by having classes in occupations, by giving in- 

4. Because of the vividness of the motion picture f dividual counselling, through life career classes, outside 
the eagerness with which children accept it and t peakers, radio and drama, visits to industry and muse- 
general state of vocational flux ma use the st ums, clubs, school publications, exploratory courses or 
dent to decide upon a particular vocation too qui rrelating and coordinating vocational information 
and too early in life directly with the curriculum subject matter. 

5. At present the initial cost of using sound films he National \ocational Guidance Association has 
quite high since it involves the installation of « set 1 lowing to be the desired outcomes of the 
pensive equipment and the rental purchast teaching of vocational information? : 
sound films is still too high for tl maller s |. Some familiarity with the actual work done in 
with a limited budget each occupation 

6. The use of the motion picture in disseminatit 2. A knowledge of the advantages and disadvant- 
cupational information has only a short histor ! iges of a given occupation 
a larger library of experience is 1 (Continued on page 212) 
a. The establishment of a clearing hot ra Bure 

a Bureau that would be a permanent bodv : sual Aids in Teaching Occupations”—Mark D. Gordon, 
mag 2K ay ia \dams High School, Cleveland, Ohio. locational Guid- 
ministered by people with a 1 ! nowled Mav 1932 


Motion Picture Programs for Children 


A stimulating example of a local service that 
should provoke imitation by other communities. 


RUTH E. LOBAUGH 
Extensio1 vision (Southern District 


ralifornia, Los Angeles 


Tin University of California throug xtens! e habits had been rather well fixed. They de- 


Division in Los Angeles recently pleted a 1 manded a more stimulating variety of entertainment— 

year’s experiment in motion-picture programs fo! serials and the “thrillers’—they were accustomed 
children. The programs are held Saturday aiternoot to seeing at the local picture houses. Hitherto very 
in “Royce Hall Auditorium on the campus of the U1 little has been done in the way of presenting suitable 
versity, They have attracted the attention, cooperati: pictures for the very young, but the results seem to 
and support not only of the immediat mnmunity bu point to an untouched field. 
of the whole state. Among the groups vitally interest he first program, a Wendell Chapman _ picture 
are Parent-Teacher organizations, city and school Pla (IVild Animals of the Rockies), was presented with- 
ground Departments, Junior Chambers ot Commer out any special publicity. The next, which consisted of 
Coordinating Councils of Youtl \ctivities. Publi number of short subjects—Humming Birds at Home, 
Libraries, Girl and Boy Scout organizations, colleg Sawdust and Sidelights, the following two Erpi Films, 
and universities. Adventures of Bunny Rabbit and Flowers at Work, 

Since January 1938 twenty-two programs have beet he Cat's Canary (an Aesop Fable )—was announced 
presented, with audiences ranging from four hundre¢ through an illustrated folder. 
at the first performance, to twenty-three hundred ot Che attendance practically doubled. Successive pro- 
January 20, 1940, and although the programs a1 crams were announced through the same medium, and 
planned especially for children, adults attend in larg t has been found that the announcements with a pre- 
numbers, and are as enthusiastic about them as tl dominance of pictures and little text material make a 
children. As a matter of fact it often takes both fath« greater appeal and attract a larger audience than do 
and mother, the aunt and the grandparents to bring on the announcements with few pictures and much text 
tiny tot. The average age of the children is from four material. The folders go into the schools, the libraries, 
to ten years. At first the older children (from ten t the playgrounds, and to a large list of individuals, 
fifteen) attended: but it was soon apparent that thei: both adults and children, who request them. From 
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fitty to four hundred and fifty announcements are often 
individuals. for distribution 
The daily and weekly news- 


requested by interested 
in their local communities. 
papers are supporting the experiment by giving gener- 
ous space—using both pictures and news stories. 

In order not to compete with the commercial houses, 
the admission is fixed at fifteen cents for children, two 
for twenty-five cents, and at twenty-five cents for 
adults. In order to reach a large group of children 
unable to pay this fee, one hundred to five hundred 
tickets are distributed each time, to underprivileged 
children. Free transportation is frequently furnished 
by local civic organizations, by groups and by individ- 
uals. 

The most difficult factor in the experiment is the 
securing of suitable films. (Both 16mm and 35mm are 
used.) But as the experiment is becoming more widely 
known, material is becoming more available. 
excellent 16mm films are secured from amateurs. Pro 
grams selected for the younger children are made up 


Some 


of films such as the Erpi films—Flowers at Work, Lit- 
tle Grey Squirrel, Navajo Children, Mexican Children, 
A Boat Trip, An Airplane Trip, The Fireman — 
Castle’s Dog Show and A Day at the Zoo, Guy D. 
Haselton’s Old /ronsides and Falling Waters of Yose- 
mite, Snow Fun and The Adventures of Chico trom 
the Pictorial Film Library, California Wild Flowers 
and Cat and Duck Wrestling Match (two amateur 
shorts made by local people ), Disney's Silly Symphonies, 
Cubby Bear and other cartoons, Universal's The Play- 
ful Pup and Spring Serenade. 

The pictures for the older children, ten to fifteen 
years of age, include some very excellent black and 
Wild Animals of the Rockies; 
Hunt of 


white, and color films: 
in the Land of the Navajo, made by E. P. 
Stanford University; Wings Over the West, secured 





Shots from two Castle films— Above: “A Day at the Zoo”; 
Below: “Dog Show.” 
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Scenes from two Erpi films—Left: “Navajo Children”; 
Right: “An Airplane Trip.” 


il 


from Dr. Alfred M. Bailey, Director of the Colorad 
Museum of Natural History; Woods, Waters, and 
Wild Life, photographed by William E. Finley* Thes 
films are in some ways superior to those selected for 
the younger children, but the response 1s not so great. 
As an outcome of the showing of Wings Over the West 
~an all-color film of the Western bird life—at least 
one bird club has been organized. 

Each program is preceded by a half hour of orga 
wiusic, which the children thoroughly enjoy. The or 
gauist has become an important part of the show. He 
invites all who have a birthday to come to the organ, 
His non- te 


1 
} 


and everyone sings “Happy Birthday !” 
nical explanation of the pipe organ is of intens¢ 
terest to the very youngest as well as to the adults. Ex 
ceptionally good deportment is maintained by the chil 
dren throughout the programs. There is a minimum of 
bouncing on the seats, boisterous talking, or 
up and down the aisles. 

The University of California at Los 
itself admirably to this experiment for 
children. Royce Hall Auditorium, with its comfortabk 


\ngeles lends 


interesting 


seats, good ventilation, and excellent acoustics is fully 
equipped for first-class projection. The fact that it is 
located thirteen miles from the center of the city pr 


| 
4) 


cludes the attendance of many parents and children w 
might have come, though in some cases parents bring 


their children even greater distances. An all time 


attendance record was reached when an all-Disney pro- 
gram was given. The auditorium, which holds 1,800, 
was unable to accommodate the crowd and a sec 
showing was announced. A few of the children went 
home, but several hundred played games on the green 
and visited the art exhibit in the library while waiting 
for the second show. 

Division 


Invitations have come to the Extension 


present programs in other communities. Thus far no 


plans have been worked out for doing so. The project 


W hat 


interest create 


is still in an experimental stage. the develop 
ment will be remains to be seen. The 
by this experiment is stimulating other organizations 


to undertake similar ventures. Occidental College has 
epened Thorne Hall for this purpose and is presenting 


a month, and other institutions are be 


two programs 
coming interested. 

The field is wide, the available material is scarce, bu 
one fact has been proven conclusively—a large numbet 
of parents, teachers, social workers and others are 


vitally interested in supporting and furthering an ex 
periment for the projection of suitable moving pictures 


for children. 


Finley, Route 10, Portland. Ore. 


* William E. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


Editor of ‘The Spur, 


consistent that the In- 
Picture Company of 


t & 

dustrial 

Chicago was able to exhibit, at the 
Forestry Exposition in 1914, films made 
entire 


quite 
Moving 


for various clients covering the 
lumber industry, and to produce, a little 
later, motion paper-making 
in Minnesota. <A 
railroad films 
Chicago producers, including releases for 
the Illinois Central, the North 


Shore & Milwaukee and the Chicago & 


pictures on 
large share of the 
were contracted for with 


Chicago 
( 


Alton. Virtually all the Farm Bureau 
subjects emanated from that city. Many 
meat-packing films would have come 


from there also, no doubt, had many such 
been made; but, in animal 
products, it is not 
to appetite appeal to remind consumers 
of the slaughter house. 

Watterson R. Rothacker’s Industrial 
Moving Picture Company had continued 
to be the foremost non-theatrical produc 
ing concern there. His chief 
of course, was the Rothacker Film Manu 


advertising 


generally conducive 


business, 


facturing Company, operating the largest 
between New 
However, he had 


commercial laboratory 
York and Hollywood. 

given much constructive thought and et 
fort to developing his industrial films 
In direct charge of that, from 
younge! 


division. 
the beginning, had 
brother, Douglas D., but it was always 
Watterson R. prominently 
in the aggressive promotion of the work, 
whether in obtaining contracts or in push 
ing an ad-film group. 

Nevertheless, the laboratory received its 
full meed of attention; and, as the in- 
sufficiency of profits obtainable by blazon 


been his 


who figured 


ing trails in the unexplored non-theatri 
cal end of the more 
and more evident over the years, Watter 
from it and let 
Consequently, 1n 


business became 
son decided to withdraw 
his brother carry on. 
the summer of 1926, the lesser enterprise 
Was reorganized as Rothacker Industrial 
Films, Inc., with Douglas D., then thirty 
nine years of age, as president, and S. J 
Stoughton, of the New York 
vice-president. In September of the same 
year, Rothacker Industrial Films moved 
away from Watterson’s address on Di 
versey Parkway, to a new plant on North 
Ashland Avenue. 
Homestead Films, 
was not much in 
1921, when the American 
Federation released “The Homestead,” in 
two reels. I do not know the name of the 
organization responsible for actually mak 
ing this subject but, as Homestead Films, 
Inc., produced “My Farm Bureau” in 
1924 for the same group, the conclusion 
is irresistible not only that “The Home 
stead” was created by the persons 
but that, to gain as much as possible from 


othce, as 


Inc., of Chicago, 
evidence until 


Farm 


after 
,ureau 


Same 


the connection, they had named their con 
after this first 
If it is 


cern successful venture. 


true that they “put all thei 
eggs in one basket” in this fashion, they 
were badly jolted in 1927 when the Atlas 
Educational Film 
a Farm Bureau contract for the making 
of a six-reeler, with fifty prints to boot 


However, Homestead had not waited fo. 


Company carried off 


all of its income from the Farm Bureau 
In 1923, for instance, its staff had pro 
*Michiga 
signed and constructed by the 
State Public Instruction, 
natural life of the North 


duced the Series” of films, de- 
Michigan 
Department of 
illustrating the 
Central States 

This Atlas Educational Film Company 
also was of Chicago, and apparently had 
no connection with Henry Ford's alleged 
Atlas outfit in Detroit, or with Leon E. 
Dadmun’s Atlas Film Manufacturing Com 
1917 with 
with the 
in 1910, 


pany of Boston (started about 
a “Pex k’s Bad Boy’ 
Atlas Films of New 


Sel ies ), or 


York which, 





Author’s Note — The manifest 
impracticability of reviewing a 
huge mass of research—accumu- 
lated over many years and re- 
quiring more than 20,000 index 
cards to catalogue it — means 
that the Editors of Educational 
Screen have accepted the manu- 
script of this long history mainly 
on faith. In the circumstances, the 
Author assumes full responsibility 
for all statements of fact and ex- 
pressions of opinion herein, at the 
same time that he invites cor- 
rections and emendations for the 
betterment of the record when it 
is published eventually in book 
form. 











released “one good American reel every 
Wednesday” to theatres. Some further 
coincidences are that, in January, 1916, 
the Motion Picture News of New York, 
carried a small advertisement in which 


the Atlas Educational 


Q 


San Francisco advocated the use of the 


Film Company of 


Universal Camera for which it was the 


Atlas P 


operating in Chicago in 


agent; an rojector Company was 
February, 1916, 

non-theatrical 
of Detroit, 
Henry Ford's support, 
(but al- 

announced 

comedies ). 
Atlas Educa- 
Chicago, was 


its machine designed for 
use; and the Atlas 


with the rumor of 


Company 
came in July of the same year 


most immediately thereafter 


the production of theatrical 
In the spring of 1921, the 
Film 
‘The story oft 


item on animal 


tional Company of 


releasing [Two Pigs,” an 
husbandry, made in co- 
The 


release 


operation with Purdue University. 


name recurs constantly in the 
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The Seventeenth Month—the survey 
lingers over Ray-Bell in the Twin 
Cities pausing also at Colorado 
Springs to study the profitable 
midget plays of J. Don Alexander. 


lists from then on—for the Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Company seems to have 
developed a considerable business in pic- 
ture distribution as well as in production. 


In 1925 the concern attracted news 
service attention by producing a film 
for the American Federation of Labor. 


The A. F. of L., announcing this from 
Washington, August 3 of that year, 
stated that the picture would show the 
high spots in the history of labor, “from 
slavery to the present.” Every phase of 
the labor question would be treated, it 
was said—the eight-hour day, open and 
closed shop, the union label and much 
more. And, when completed, paid labor 
officials would lecture with prints in 
various cities. 

To guide the reader through the maze 
of Atlases, here are the basic facts con- 
cerning the Atlas Educational Film Com- 
pany of Chicago—the one which has of- 
fices and studios in the suburb known as 
Oak Park. The organization dates its 
beginning from 1913, its incorporators 
including I. R. Rehm, who is its Presi- 
dent, and his brother, C. A. Rehn, still 
active in the concern. It has produced 
industrial and propaganda films, 
and is frequently identified with pictures 
for the Farm Bureau Federation. In 
its strictly “educational” output have been 
various subjects for Eastman Teaching 
Films. In 1916, another brother, R. R. 
Rehm, and a brother-in-law, T. L. Haines, 
started the Atlas Educational Film Com- 
pany of San Francisco. The former 
withdrew within two or three years of 
the incorporation, but the company has 


many 


been continued by Mr. Haines as an 
active sales establishment. 
Of the Chicago theatrical film  pro- 


ducers, Kleine confined his non-theatrical 
endeavors pretty much to distribution. 
The Essanay Company also kept fairly 
aloof, although its executives probably 
weighed the possibilities of a non-theatri- 
cal experiment or two. When the new 
Essanay Studios opened in the spring of 
1916, George K. Spoor, the president, 
entertained the Advertising Association 
of Chicago, and addressed the attending 
members on the subject of motion pictures 
in their relation to advertising. In 
\ugust, 1916, he issued a statement de- 
fending the use of films in churches. 

Sut the Selig Polyscope Company pro- 
secuted the sideline with great diligence. 
Col. Selig was less concerned with fac- 
tory pictures, however, than with films 
on politics and government; and he was 
more interested in the politics and the 
government than he was in the pictures 
designed to further their ends. Among 
other films, which he made in circum- 
stances having political implications, was 
the Indiana centennial picture in 1916. 
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He gave marked attention to films for 
schools, but conceived these chiefly as 
subjects which would be equally interest- 
ing in the theatres. He had been one ot 
the first sincere believers in travel reels, 
and himself had financed not only the 


expedition of Emmet O'Neill, in 1912, 


to the Amazon River, but expeditions to 
Africa, Korea, Japan and the Philip- 
pines, headed by Professor Frederick 
Starr—the same Professor Starr whose 
brave utterances on the probable future 
of educational films had been quoted in 
the early Urban and Kleine catalogues. 
Selig’s excursion into New World history 
has already been noticed: his “Colum- 
bus” was memorable. In the autumn of 
1915 Mayor William Hale Thompson 
nominated Selig to become a member of 
the Chicago Board of Education; but 
the Colonel declined with thanks. 

The Burton Holmes Chicago studios 
and laboratories were concerned mainly 
with the enterprises of that celebrated 
lecturer, although occasional reports came 
of their production of outside subjects. 
The vice-president and general manager, 
Oscar B. Depue, began as a lantern op- 
erator for Burton Holmes in 1893. His 
mechanical knack and general willingness 
led Holmes to use him as assistant in his 
first motion picture attempts, results be- 
ing so Satisfactory that from 1897 to 
1902, Depue personally built all the 
cameras, printers and projectors used by 
Burton. Holmes, Inc., to photograph dur- 
ing the summers and exhibit during the 
winters. In 1915 the beginning of 
Holmes’s long contract with Paramount 
made it expedient for him to establish a 
private laboratory; and that was the ac- 
tual beginning of the firm as it now 
exists. In 1928 Depue’s son, Burton W., 
graduating from the University of Wis- 
consin and ambitious to expand the busi- 
ness, was made manager of sales in 
charge of the industrial films division at 
the age of twenty-two. 

Of course, in so large a city as Chi- 
cago, there were numerous smaller efforts 
locally to produce industrial and educa- 
tional pictures; but apparently few 
materially influenced the non-theatrical 
trend. However, significance attaches 
to any firm of the kind which remained 
in business upwards of five years, be- 
cause that at least suggests a kind of sta- 
bility which must leave an impress on 
the community in which the phenomenon 
appears.. Something may be claimed, 
therefore, for such Chicago enterprises 
as that of Otto Hangartner, whose Zenith 
Cinema Service first came to particular 
attention in 1917 when it issued a travel 
series made by Otto A. Brinner, a 
wealthy citizen. 

There was one other large Chicago 
undertaking, the more extended descrip- 
tion of which it is advisable to hold for 
a more appropriate place. This was the 
commercially founded Society For Visual 
Education, organized late in 1919, pri- 
marily to serve the school portion of the 
non-theatrical field. In September, 1920, 
this group, having embarked on the pro- 
duction of an impressive list of classroom 
films, announced the formation of an in- 
dustrial department and advertised for 
clients in that class, offering, in addition 





In 1926 Douglas D. Rothacker took 
command of America’s first exclus- 
ively industrial film production firm, 


which his brother had founded 
and conducted for sixteen years. 


to production facilities, a guaranteed non- 
theatrical circulation. 

Apart from the situation of the Society 
For Visual Education in Chicago, it was 
in a highly advantageous position to 
secure industrial accounts. First, its chief 
sponsor was the influential public util- 
ities magnate, Harley Clarke, who in 
1920, even wrote an article for the So- 
ciety to use in its advertising, entitled 
“Visual Education as a Force in Indus- 
try.” Second, the imposing list of emi- 
nent educators concerned in the enterprise 
presumably were experts in the technique 
of imparting useful information of great 
importance in industrial films. Unfortu- 
nately, and possibly because the most was 
not made of these substantial advantages, 
this phase of the Society’s business did 
not much develop. My own records show 
only one industrial picture made by the 
division—a technical subject produced at 
the Chicago Laboratories of the Union 
Draft Gear Company, dealing with tests 
made on heavily laden freight cars. It 
was shown before a convention of rail- 
road men, at Montreal, in September, 
1920. It must be added, however, that 
the Society was still advertising for in- 
dustrial accounts at the end of 1921, and 
doubtless made other productions of the 
sort. 


Ray-Bell 


Turee hundred and fifty miles or so 
northwest of Chicago are the twin cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, constitut- 
ing the eastern gateway to the upper left- 
hand quarter of the United States. Served 
by eight or nine large railroads and sit- 
uated at the practical head of navigation 
on the Mississippi, they are in positions 
to command the huge wheatfields, vast 
timberlands, and large portions of the 
mining areas. Here, claiming a start in 
1910, and so to be the oldest commercial 
motion picture company in continuous 
existence, is the non-theatrical produc- 
tion firm called Ray-Bell Films, Inc., its 
studio and laboratories in St. Paul, and 
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a branch sales office in Minneapolis. In 
one period a sales office was maintained 
also in Chicago. 

The firm designation is a combination 
of the names of Reid H. Ray, who has 
written many scenarios for the concern, 
and of Charles E. Bell, cameraman. 
With their staff of qualified assistants 
and considerable equipment, they have 
served successfully some of the best ac- 
counts in their territory. Probably their 
largest single production assignment 
came about 1925 from the Burlington, 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
Railways, for which they shot approxi- 
mately 100,000 feet of scenic material, 
edited in various ways for publicity uses 
through the passenger departments. This 
indicates the source of their films on the 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks. 
and of the Northern Pacific’s ‘Flashes 
of the West” series which consists of 
twenty-two subjects. Another 
faithful client has been the Modern 
Woodmen of America, the fraternal or- 
ganization whose headquarters are in 
Rock Island, Illinois, and whose Head 
Clerk is J. G. Ray, the father of R. H 
Ray. 


one-reel 


There seem to have been newsreel shots 
of the Modern Woodmen, photographed 
in Peoria, as early as June, 1908; and 
exceptional interest in those apparently 
led the order to develop its own film 
picture pro- 
gram centers in the sanitarium work, the 
sanitarium itself having been begun Jan- 
uary 1, 1909—the aim being to acquaint 
those who have invested with the use 


distribution service. The 


to which the funds have been put, as well 
as to stimulate further support. In 1911 
the first film of this sort, “The Man 
Who Came Back,” was produced by the 
establishment which was to became Ray- 
Sell. Since then, Ray-Bell Films, Inc., 
has produced upwards of forty-five dif- 
ferent subjects for this single account. 
Considerable income for the firm lies in 
exhibition of the films it has produced. 
Since 1935 it has made and distributed 
numerous short advertising subjects for 
theatres, showings for principal custom- 
ers being claimed in fourteen Midwest 
States annually. 

In 1908 Charles E. Bell began as a pro 
jectionist in a Seattle, Washington, the- 
atre. Shortly afterward he came to St 
Paul to operate a motion picture house 
of his own, but, in 1909, he surrendered 
that to become chief projectionist for 
Otta N. Raths, owner of the St. Paul 
Gayety Theatre. In the Gayety were held 
previews of films made for the Great 
Northern Railway, the contract to pro 
duce which was held by Edward Sea 
volt, a former cameraman for Rothack- 
er; and this spelled opportunity for Bell 
In 1910 he therefore brought about the 
formation of a company to produce fur 
ther Great Northern pictures, establish- 
ing a laboratory, as part of the plan, 
in Raths’ basement. In the Raths-Seavolt 
Film Manufacturing Company, Raths 
was executive head; Seavolt was di- 
rector; and Bell was cameraman. 

Along with other production assign- 
ments, Bell made pictures for the Mod- 
ern Woodmen, beginning in 1911 with 
the aforementioned “The Man Who Came 
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Back.” In 1915, while engaged on one 
of these undertakings in Colorado, he 
became associated for the first time with 
R. H. Ray, whose father, as Head Clerk 
conducted the Woodmen motion picture 
activity along with many other duties. 
The son, a student at Iowa State Uni 
versity, had become a cameraman there 
for the Athletic Department, making, 
incidentally, what are said to have been 
the first football training pictures to be 
used in Big Ten colleges; but, during 
the summer months, he worked for his 
father in the motion picture department 
of the Modern Woodmen—and thus, in 
1915, he joined Bell’s crew in the capacity 
of what he now describes as “a lowly 
assistant.” It was much later, however, 
that he became a regular member ot 
the firm. 

By 1920 Seavolt had dropped out of 
the original group and, in fact, out of 
the motion picture business. The firm 
name had become, first, Raths, Mills & 
3ell Motion Pictures, Inc., and_ then, 
when Raths withdrew to accept an ap 
pointment as Postmaster of St. Paul, 
just Mills & Bell. But the concern went 
busily on, now with that large, previously 
mentioned, two-year production job in 
hand for the Burlington, Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific Railways. W. R 
Mills, who headed the company beginning 
in 1922, had been, until then, L. W. Hill’s 
advertising manager for the Great North 
ern. That railroad “e 
completed when, in February, 1925, R 
H. Ray succeeded Mills as company 


pic had been barely 
I 





R. H. Ray, president of Ray-Bell of 
St. Paul. Found his life work when 
sent to watch Charles Bell make 
a fraternal organization picture. 


president, buying out his interest. Mulls 
returned to his old job with the Great 
Northern. Since that time Ray-Bell Films, 
Inc., has uninterruptedly 
under the same management. 

One of its largest contracts in recent 


continued 


years was the making of eighteen reels 
for the Russian Soviet Railroad Com- 
mission, through Amtorg, the Soviet 
trading company, constituting a com 
plete story on American railroad oper 
ation, and taking nine months to com- 
plete, with camera crews traveling fron 


Coast to Coast Io cations Ray-Bell, 
moreover, possibly holds a record for 
the production of agricultural subjects, 


notably for the John Deere companies. 
Slv-Fox Films, Inc., also of Minne- 
apolis, specializes in making short ad 


films for theatrical release, non-theatrical 


subjects just occasionally. Earle C. Sly 
is president and treasurer, R S. Stebbins 
is vice-president, and Ethel H. Sly is 
secretary In passing then witl a 
friendly nod, one is struck with the 
thought that here again is a small pro 

ing concern, far from the theatrical 

ture-making centers, which neverthe 
less finds a fair living for its person- 
nel in serving the same market supplied 

Hollywood. 

\s a matter of fact, the making of 
advertising “trailers” is character- 
of industrial producers through the 

Midwest and the South, where the ex- 
hibitor chains do not strictly enforce the 
les which prevail in the better theatres 
he East, that all commercial adver- 
save for current and coming at- 
tractions, shall b luded trom theat 

il screens. It is perhaps tortunate 

it the small producer has this oppor- 

tunity to earn subsistence when the mak- 


»f non-theatrical fare will not sup- 
The regrettable fact is that 
sideline us- 


ort him 
prosperity in the trailer 
ually weans him away in time from the 
other service. Or it imbues him with 
the “entertainment” formula that, if an 
client asks for a non-theatrical pro- 
luction, it is almost impossible for him 
to readjust | 
view and make it on a fitting basis. 
South of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 


a. 3 : » 
making point ot 


four hundred miles more or less, are Kan 
sas City on the Missouri, and St. Louis 
m the main Mississippi stream. They 
re traffic centers midway between 
‘ . | 1 ‘ " 
active highways north and south and 


east and west. Hence, they are likely 
places, indeed, in which to find indus 


trial producers. Kansas City, “gateway 
to the southwest,” has encouraged them 
especially; but those to be found there 
renerally are most interested in making 
these “sponsored’ films tor theatrical 


exhibition. 


\. V. Cauger’s United Film Ad Serv- 
subsidiary of the Kansas City Film 
Laboratory, is one of the most active. It 
was organized about 1925 by Cauger 


and several other including J. H. Craig 
ind | B. Iwerks, the animation artist 
ho later became known to the theatres 
is the creator of the screen cartoon char- 
icter “Flip, the Frog.” The concern ap 
parently has no connection with the Kan- 
sas Film Corporation which was formed 
in the other Kansas City, 
State line, in August, 1916, by John B. 
Born, A. D. Allison, L. E. Barnard and 
H. J. Kaelin, with the announced pur- 
poses of erecting a studio and producing 
Another indus- 
Missouri, 
is the Andlauer Film Company in the 
Ozark Building, W. A 


unusual for being more interested 


across the 


ill kinds of pictures.” 


trial producer in Kansas City, 


\ndlauer presi 


in non-theatrical material and its dis 
tribution 


non-theatrical pro- 
} 


Leading the local 
duction in St. Louis, which includes the 
National Cinema Service, is the Commer 
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Charles E. Bell, production head of 
what is said to be the oldest com- 
mercial film producing concern in 
continuous existence—founded 1910. 


cial Films Studios, Inc., operated jointly 
with a processing laboratory, and once 
more principally concerned with short 
ad films and trailers. In much the same 
situation, with a laboratory and _ the- 
atrical clientele, is the concern known as 
Parrot Films, at Des Moines, Lowa. 


J. Don Alexander 


THE inquiring observer, map in hand, 
crossing now through Kansas City into 
the vast Southwest, searching for the 
outstanding non-theatrical producer there, 
would, as long ago as the mid-nineteen- 
twenties, have been given the name of 
J. Don Alexander, of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado—upwards of five hundred miles 
away, clear across the ample State of 
Kansas. 

With all of the praises to be uttered 
concerning Colorado Springs, it is diffi- 
cult to think of it as the commercial 
heart of the Southwest, as a great manu- 
facturing or marketing center such as 
St. Paul, Chicago, New York or Detroit. 
And a little closer scrutiny shows that 
J. Don Alexander did not choose his 
location for a film business, but for an- 
other, more consistent line from which 
his motion picture activity was, for the 
time, a mere offshoot. What he was en- 
gaged in occupied the Alexander Build- 
ing in Colorado Springs, under the non- 
committal name of Alexander Industries. 

First and foremost, then, as far as 
Colorado Springs was concerned, Mr. 
Alexander was a builder of airplanes. 
Another division of the Industries was 
operating a printing plant. But that was 
overshadowed by a curious sort of film 
production which served at one time, 
in the silent films period, upwards of 
2,600 theatres, principally in the South- 
west and South. And Colorado Springs 
is a convenient and pleasant place to 
pause and see for ourselves what these 
profitable ad films were like. 

As the Alexander Film Company pre- 
sented its product then, each production 
was approximately fifty feet long, and 
ran, by the projection standards of that 
time, as many seconds. Frequently two 
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or three would be strung together to 
occupy almost three minutes; but that 
did not relate them in subject matter, 
for each was an advertisement for a 
separate concern. The ad film producers 
made literally hundreds, listed thereafter 
under all sorts of business headings— 
subjects for banks, life insurance com- 
panies, restaurants, butcher shops, bak- 
eries, and, no doubt, candlestick makers, 
for there seems to have been no trade 
left out. A local shopkeeper could pur- 
chase or rent one of these midget pro- 
ductions, tagging a title on the end giv- 
ing his name and address, and paying to 
have it run at his neighborhood theatre. 
Strictly speaking, you see, these produc- 
tion specialists were not in the non- 
theatrical line at all. 

The Alexander Film Company ar- 
ranged for the exhibition of its films. By 
contracting for regular weekly releases 
with the Motion Picture Theatre Own- 
ers’ Association in various areas, Alex 
ander was enabled to solicit successfully 
business with large regional advertisers. 
The work of that character seems to 
have flourished until about 1931 when 
the exhibitors’ associations were threat- 
ened with loss of newspaper publicity 
if they persisted in diverting regular 
advertising appropriations, normally di- 
rected to the press, and placed a ban on 
advertising films. When that storm blew 
over, however, the service speedily re 
gained its pace. In December, 1935, 
Alexander announced that payments to 
approximately 5,782 theatres for running 
ad films during that year, would amount 
to over $559,790. He estimated that at 
that time more than one-third of the 
theatres in the United States were show- 
ing industrial subjects regularly, and 
that his own concern was handling about 
three-quarters of the business. In Sep- 
tember, 1938, he claimed a daily average 
of nearly thirteen miles of film supplied 
to more than 10,000 theatres. 

With the periodical outbursts of the 
organized exhibitors against the showing 
of sponsored films in theatres as a defi- 
nitely harmful policy, it is surprising 
to discover these firmly rooted, con- 
trariwise lines. The secret is, apparently, 
that the productions of the Alexander 
sort are so brief in running time that 
they are classed not as incursions into 
the entertainment period, but as mere 
“trailers” such as the exhibitor throws 
on his screen regularly to announce his 
coming attractions. Perhaps an analogy 
may be drawn with the drop curtains in 
the old vaudeville theatres, upon which 
advertising spaces were sold to local 
merchants. 

In the silent films period the tiny 
productions were tailored to a plan which 
had been worked out as most efficient for 
the purpose; and, in the case of the 
Alexander formula, anyway, it was ex- 
plained frankly to the prospects. “An 
opening title secures attention; a first 
scene holds interest: a subtitle and con- 
cluding scene arouses the purchasing de- 
sire; and a concluding title, or ‘trailer,’ 
impels action.” 


A typical “Alexander Playlet”—and 
I choose a real one to illustrate the 
formula—is listed under “Banks—Sav- 
ings.” A title bears the question: “Daddy, 


does money talk?” and there follows a 
scene showing a_ toddling child inter- 
rupting his father who is writing checks 
at his desk, to put this poser. The 
father raises the child to his knee and 
replies (title number two): “Yes, it 
wisely says ‘SAVE ME’ (in full cap- 
itals). “Then,” explains the page from 
which I copy this, “follows the bank 
trailer, calling attention to the local in- 
stitution and climaxing the thought of 
saving.” 

Another subject, called “KNOW, The; 
Will Be 


to a bereaved 


Safe,” introduces the spectator 
listening to the 
reading of a will, while a cut-in titled 
confides that: “Insurance has assured 
their future.” Following the formula 
again, “a trailer advertising the local 
agent tells the theatre audience where 
they may purchase insurance.” 

The more important subjects were pro- 
duced under supervision of H. E. Holl- 
ister of the New York office. He was 
situated there, no doubt, to solicit na- 
tional accounts. Hollister entered the 
employ of Alexander about 1928, when 


family 





J. Don Alexander, Colorado Springs, 
overcame objections to advertising 
films in theatres by making them 
too short to be very objectionable. 


the Pyramid Film Company of Dayton, 
which he had joined as director of pro- 
duction in 1917 and subsequently headed, 
was absorbed by Alexander Industries. 
Prior to that time, it is said, Hollister 
had had some publicity, scenario and 
production experience in Hollywood. 
Alexander’s vice-president in charge of 
film sales was M. J. MclInaney, his pro- 
duction manager Mark Fitzgerald. It is 
interesting to note that Earl Theisen, 
curator of the historical film collection 
at the Los Angeles Museum, started in 
motion pictures as a member of Alex- 
ander’s organization. in 1922. 

Prying into the past for character 
details of Don Alexander, he was born 
at St. Louis, Missouri, January 1, 1885, 
and educated in grammar and_ high 
schools variously in Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Ohio. One finds that at the close of 
1917 he was in command of the Alex- 
ander Electric Company of Spokane, 
Washington, an electrical contractor. In 
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February, 1918, still at Spokane, he be- 
came president of the Titan Feature 
Photo Play Company, a stock enterprise, 
to produce theatrical subjects for State 
rights release. Ernest Shipman was New 
York representative and chairman of 
the board. In 1921 the Alexander Film 
Company, “a division of Alexander In- 
dustries,” was organized in New York, 
by Harry M. Thomas, later to be known 
as an expert operator of theatrical film 
exchanges. 

Not far from Colorado 
Denver. Here was established the Hoff- 
man Film Company which in 1916 ob- 
tained the exclusive rights to produce 
motion pictures of the Pike’s Peak Auto 
Race. Here also were the Filmcraft Lab- 
oratories, which, in the early summer of 
1936 suffered a disastrous fire. 


West Coast 


CONTINUING westward (in the silent 
motion picture days), an important com- 
mercial, non-theatrical center was not 
to be encountered for a thousand miles. 
Then appeared the companies of San 


Springs is 


Francisco and vicinity, most of these also 
directing their efforts toward theatrical 
release. There was the Duhem Picture 
Manufacturing Company, with an _ eff- 
cient studio and laboratory on Hayes 
Street—Mr. Duhem, | 
personally photograped the official pic- 
tures of the opening of the Panama 
Canal in 1914; the already-mentioned 
Atlas Educational Film Company, es- 
tablished about 1916 in the Pacific Build- 
ing and with T. L. Haines as_ present 
head; and Irving Auerbach’s Auerbach 
Motion Picture Productions, on Golden 
Gate Avenue, alleged to have been mak 
ing commercials since 1910. 

Across the bay at Oakland was to be 
found Frank R. Church Films, Church 
better known to the non-theatrical field 
for his scenics and wild life subjects than 
for his industrials, although he has _ pro- 
duced many commercials, too. A number 
of the last-named bearing his name, hav: 
but they aver- 
aged four reels apiece, and so were not 
in accord with the length specifications 
of the Don Alexander school. Church 
also, as in the case of Ray-Bell, back in 
Minneapolis, conducted a profitable rent- 
al library for non-theatrical users. 

The Los Angeles area was not remark 
able for “commercial” producers, in the 
silent film days, for two particular rea- 
sons—first, that the industrial aspects of 
the place did not justify elaborate estab 
lishments of the sort, and, second, that 
with so many Hollywood 
anxious to pick up side assignments, it 
scarcely could pay anyone to specialize 
Mention should be made, however, of 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc., which 
has produced a large number of busi- 
ness pictures and operates a rental li- 
brary; and extra attention should be di- 
rected to the Richard P. Young Produc- 
tions at Burbank. 

Richard P. Young, born in 1897 at 
Maysville, Kentucky, on the Ohio River, 
made his first professional 
with films at Cincinnati, Ohio, which is 
only about sixty miles northwest of his 
home town. He also attended the Uni- 
versity there. The concern serving for his 


believe, having 


been shown in theatres; 


cameramen 


connection 
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début was the Romell Motion Picturs 
Company, a pioneer in that area, in 16 
millimeter production and_ distribution. 
F. J. Romell, the founder and head, was 
a quiet, likeable chap who enjoyed the 
friendship and encouragement of Albert 
J. Krippendorf, a 
manufacturer. Both of these gentlemen 


wealthy local shoe 


will appear again in these pages, so con 
centrate for the moment on Mr. Young. 
Young functioned for Romell as director 


of production. Circumstances and _ his 
ambition led him next to the Argus 
Company of Cleveland. 

From there to Los Angeles Younz 


worked himself rapidly into the studios, 


wrote slapstick comedies for the Christies, 
and became staff man on the Fox News 
Reel. But ultimately he found his niche 
at Glendale, 

and producing 


Thomas W 


member of the advisory committee of the 


running a “photo shop” 

educationals In 1933 
Lamont appointed him a 
industrial and educational films division 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 

It is now proposed to leave the West 
Coast and return the United 
States toward the rising sun by a gen 


acToOss 


erally southern route; and, of course, 
the informed reader will protest that I 
have failed to mention several important 
producers in the direct line of this in 
vestigation—persons such as George E 
Stone, Arthur C. Piilsbury, William ] 
and Irene Finley, and Louis H. Tolhurst 

but there are separate pigeonholes in 
this narrative for these specialists where 
they will be more extensively considered. 
For the present it seems better to survey 
just those concerns which stand read\ 
to take on non-theatrical production of 
any sort for transient customers. 

When it comes to that, of course, al- 
most any film laboratory will find ways 
and means of producing an industrial 
or educational picture when a_ possible 
sponsor for one happens by. If the staff 
cannot handle it. there are always cam 
eramen among the customers who are 
“at libertv” and will he glad to photo 
graph the 
thinks he wants. To list all such places 
would be tedious and not especially help- 
ful: the present aim is, rather, to review 
the establishments where non-theatrical 


scenes which the sponsor 


production has been maintained as a reg- 
ular, primary activity 

Facing eastward from the City of 
Angels in search of non-theatrical pro 
dvction enterprises, one beholds another 
wide gap. It is necessary to travel some 
twelve hundred miles, across Arizona, 
New Mexico and the Texas Panhandle, 
before coming to rest in Oklahoma City, 
where Ramsey Prodvctions, Inc., holds 
forth in its own building called Ramsey 
Tower. Arthur B. Ramsey is president, 
W. R. Ramsey vice-president, and Has 
kell Bus 


department. 


Joggs chief of the camera 


Or, by changing the course to arrive 
a couple of hundred miles south of Ok- 
lahoma City, in Dallas, Texas, one will 
meet Hugh V. Jamieson, active head of 
the Jamieson Film Laboratory—or pos 
sibly Lafe Pfeifer, his sales manager, or 
Richard Byers, his technical director. 
Jamieson is another of these ad film pro- 
ducers, with newsreel intervals and only 
once in a while a long industrial. And 


to discriminate between Dallas and 
er rival a mere thirty-five miles away, 
ne must pay respects to the Browne 
Film Company, of Fort Worth. That 
ity, by the way, was the birthplace in 
917 of the Crusader Film Company, 


which aimed to produce anti-liquor films 


for church and Y.M.C.A. release.” 
South 


this time 450-mile journey is a 
nere step, so striding approximately that 
listance to the southwest of Fort Worth 

hich is to say nm a course set at 
ut the middle f the Gulf of Mexico 

Ve discovet t New Orleans what 
probably is the largest non-theatrical 


roduction enterprise of the entire Ameri 


an South. The Harcol Film Company 
there occupies i pretentious tl ree-story 
building of its own 

Of course, too much emphasis should 

t be placed on the fact that any pro 
1 has an ent yuse to himself, for 
building laws and fire ordinances fre 
uently demand that film studios, and 
especially film laboratories, shall occupy 
etached structur Nor should imagina 
tion be allowed play to much about 
the claim of A. Harrison, Jr., 


founder 
ind president of Harcol. that he was in 


i manner oT spe 7 ing, the Lone de Vega 





Neat Month 


The Eighteenth Installment con- 
cerns itself with a few especially 
interesting commercial film pro- 
ducers situated in Pennsylvania, 
notably Bosworth, De Frenes & 
Felton of Wilkes-Barre, Don 
Malkames of Hazelton, and 
"Benny" Blake of Philadelphia 
and New York. Some pictur- 
esque "'one-timers'’ also appear. 











f the film world, the author of more 
than seven thousand scenarios since his 
rm was established in 1915. because 
the Harcol company 1 a hea\ \ produce 


»f short ad films 

Nevertheless, Harrison was a_ persot 

exceptional capabilities—he died re 
ently. He was born at Brenham, Texas 
in 1892. When he 
age, he was brought to Manhattan, 
where, for the next ten years, he received 


his formal education in the New York 


public schools, including the municipal 


was about seven years 


+ 


college He entered the business world 
is an office bov for the New York 1 ife 
Insurance Company; but shortly after 
ward his people returned South, and he 


Vas obliged to make other plans for a 
career Journalism attracted him. There 
ensued some reportorial experience, and 

npletion of a urse in stenography 
qualified him to become secretarv to the 
editor of the New Orleans Jimes-Picay 
une The background thus gained en 
abled him to undertake the work of 
“Pathe 
News.” and his film interests thereaftet 


editing regional issues of th 
expanded rapidly 

The building on Baronne Street, which 
Harrison owned, houses a complete lab 


ratory and full studio production fa 
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cilities. Operating from there he made 
his own newsreels for theatres of the 
area, together with numerous travel- 
ogues and industrial subjects. Many reels 
for school use in the State have been 
assembled out of his stock film library 
which is said to contain upwards of two 
thousand reels of material. His long in- 
dustrial productions were principally for 
Louisiana cotton and sugar interests. 

Eastward along the Gulf and upward 
to Mobile, brings the observer to Morris- 
Joseph Industrial Films, Inc. Further 
eastward is Florida, which had some 
sporadic industrial production incidental 
to the operation of theatrical studios at 
Jacksonville; but non-theatrical centers 
were not to develop there seriously until 
the nineteen-thirties, when small units 
were organized for the purpose at Tampa, 
St. Petersburg and Miami. 

Making the upturn now along the At- 
lantic seaboard, the next stop is Atlanta, 
Georgia, where flourishes the Strickland 
Industrial Film Corporation. This organ- 
ization, headed by Robert B. Strick- 
land, has endeavored to maintain for its 
clients a full production, iabuiatory and 
distribution service. C. H. Strickland is 
secretary, Henry White sales manager, 
V. A. Lambert, laborato1y chief, and 
W. L. Welch is in charge of equipment 
sales. Atlanta also had, in 1922, it will 
be recalled, the Graphic Films Corpora- 
tion, of which the production imanager 
was Joseph W. Coffman, who later be- 
came the associate of F. Lyle Goldman 
in New York. Its chief purpose was to 
supply the materials for visual educa- 
tion courses in the public schools of At- 
lanta and Birmingham. 

Nashville had an industrial company 
starting in 1915. At that time and in 
that city, Harry F. Green, a camera- 
man, organized the Ovoca Motion Pic 
ture Corporation, under the auspices, it 
was said, of the local Knights of Pythias. 
The announced intention was to make 
educationals, industrials, “special event” 
and dramatic films, with particular at- 
tention to ritualistic subjects for lodges. 
Green apparently had quite a struggle of 
it. In the summer of 1916 he asked the 
Chamber of Commerce to help with a 
$20,000 stock subscription, but was de- 
nied that encouragement on the ground 
that the enterprise had shown too few 
results, “filming merely a parade or two, 
the East Nashville fire and the Ward- 
Belmont pageant.” About a month later 
Green uttered what apparently was a 
swan song, in the form of a statement 
that Ovoca was removing to Chattanooga 
to make theatrical features and to build 
a studio on Lookout Mountain. 

South Atlantic States are given their 
extensive non-theatrical service from the 
New York, Philadelphia and _ Detroit 
areas. The obvious reason is that the 
most influential and most highly organ- 
ized producers are situated in those 
places. Some of them even maintain 
branch offices in Atlanta. And then, of 
course, the advertising agencies which 
control many of the larger accounts, are 
in the North, close to the points of sale. 
These southern seaboard States are pri- 
marily agricultural; their commerce is 
important but secondary. 


(To be continued) 
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SHAtmgng Ourselves 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 
Conducted by Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 


American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


Standards of Visual Materials of Instruction 


HERBERT JENSEN 
Department of Visual Instruction 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


A standard is defined by Webster as 
(1) that which is set up and estab- 
lished by authority as a rule for the 
measure of quantity, weight, extent, 
value or quality or (2) that which is 
established by authority, custom or gen- 
eral consent, as a model or example. 
Our concern is with the second meaning, 
and this definition can be narrowed down 
still further. There is no constituted 
authority to establish standards in vis- 
ual materials. Custom could serve, but 
standards established from it in_ its 
present state, as evidenced by present 
majority practice in visual instruction, 
would be a travesty on the use of the 
word. We are left with ‘“‘general con- 
sent.” Therefore “standard” as defined 
for this discussion is that which is 
established by general consent as a 
model or example. It is the consent 
voiced by the writers of the literature 
in the visual instruction field. 


Nature of Different Standards 


Now there are three different main 
standards, in a way, that are import- 
ant. These might be classified under 
the headings (1) standards in projec- 
tion which include room conditions, pro- 
jection equipment, and projection it- 
self, (2) standards in teaching use con- 
cerned with when, why and how to use, 
and (3) standards in the materials them- 
selves. Since all these standards con- 
stitute too broad a topic to be com- 
pletely treated in thirty minutes, the 
third standard, concerned with use, was 
chosen ior two reasons: (1) because, to 
the writer, it is the foundation upon 
which all of the other standards de- 
pend, and (2) because it is the one 
generally insufficiently considered by 
users. 


Standard of Validity Defined 

By validity is meant how well does 
the aid we have selected do the task we 
have set it to do. This single criterion 
of validity is the most important stand- 
ard to be recognized in the selection 
of any visual aid, yet an examination 
of many visual instruction programs 
discloses how haphazardly this criterion 
is applied. 

That the other standards are sub- 
servient to the one of validity can be 
shown by a reference to the general 
characteristics commen to all projected 


aids. (Limiting these to projected aids 
does not mean that we cannot general- 
ize them to include the non-projected 
aids. The usefulness of all types of aids 
from the actual object itself to the 
motion picture, in fact all aids “short 
of words” themselves, is fully recog- 
nized. However, the idea of projected 
aids has permeated this paper more 
than the idea of non-projected aids be- 
cause the writer believes they are our 
major concern, rightly or wrongly. The 
fact that the projected aid can be seen 
by all students in the group at the same 
time with the same effectiveness, pro 
viding a unified teaching concept while 
the posting or passing around of ob 
jects, models or individual pictures 
makes the use of non-projected aids a 
disunified teaching concept, is a genuine 
advantage of the projected aid.) 

The characteristics or standards com- 
mon to all good projected aids are: 

1. Composition, organization. or 
arrangement of the material pictured. 
This should be pleasing, orderly and 
conducive to the differentiation for 
which the aid is being used. 

2. Material pictured should be ac- 
curate. 

3. Quality—whether printed or pho- 
tographed, details should be clear 
and sharply defined and of sufficient 
size so they can be made out from 
the seats farthest from the screen. 
The picture should be clean and free 
from blemishes or imperfections. 

4. The aid should contain only the 
material pertinent to the main theme 
of the picture. It should not be clut- 
tered up with unnecessary detatil or 
extraneous objects. 

5. Relativity—each picture in _it- 
self should contain an item that will 
give the whole picture the proper 
scale value. 





Our apologies are due, and are 
hereby offered to Mr. Jensen for 
our March editorial statement 
that his St. Louis address was 
to be “printed elsewhere” at his 
desire. We were suffering from 
misinformation or misunderstand- 
ing. 

It is our pleasure and privilege 
to present here Mr. Jensen’s ad- 
dress in the same format as the 
rest of the “Proceedings of the 
D.V.I. meeting” with which it 
belongs, thus completing the re- 
print of the sessions at St. Louis 
in February. 

Netson L. GREENE 
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co 


Now, we could have an aid that 
satisfied every one of these characteris- 
tics and yet the content could be con- 
cerned with deep-sea fishing while we 
wanted an aid concerned with th 
structure of the human eye. This aid 
invalid. On the 
other hand, we could have an aid whose 
content exactly fitted the concept we 
wanted to use the aid for, and yet 

could be quite deficient in any one ot 


would be completely 


all of these characteristics before we 
would discard it. We would use it bs 
cause it fits. Its validity would be more 
important than these other standards 
By solving the problem of validity we 
also solve the problem of accuracy, or 
pertinency, of organization and so on 
If the aid fits, it must be accurat 
pertinent and organized. 


Visual Education Defined 


Before we can discuss any one de- 
tailed standard in visual materials in 
a meaningful way, we will have to de- 
fine what we mean by visual aids or 
visual education or perceptual learning 
or whatever else we may call it t 
(as many schools give us to believe by 
their practice) having a projector and 
showing films, any films, in some schools 
principally free films, once a week 
no particular or specified class or au- 
dience—if this is visual education, tl 
purpose of a discussion on standards of 
materials reduces to a discussion of 
composition, photographic or artisti 
quality and in sound films, sound 
quality. In this case, we can easily dis 
pose of the discussion by saying that 
the composition should be attractive 
the photographic or artistic aspects clea: 
and well done and the sound reprodu 
tion faithful. If, on the other hand, w 
define visual education as a basic idea 
in education for the vitalization, en 
richment and clarification of learning 
we open a discussion which cannot be 
successfully completed in a sentence. 

That this latter definition provides us 


with the soundest definition for all 


our activity there can be little dot 


ibt 
There are views in the psychology ot 
learning that hold that everything 

the mind is based on sensory exper 
ience or relationships between exper- 
ience, that the mind knows nothing 
except what the personality has ex- 
perienced. The importance of this 1s 
that words do not bring meanings to 
us but that we bring meanings to words 
Words have a handle, a counterpart in 
some concrete object or experience. 
How do we get meanings? By associat- 


1T 


ing objects with words, the words our 
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‘culture has developed as the verbal 
symbols of the different objects it |} 
found necessary to so identify. Audio 
visual aids provide us with a represent- 
ation of the physical object o1 experi- 
ence with which to build these mean- 
ings. 

In educational work it is necessary 
that word meanings be built so that 
all of the students who use the words 
will have the correct concept of wha 


they mean. Before constructive discus 
sion or thinking can be done by 
dividual or a group, the terms of such 
discussion or thinking must be defined 
The efficiency of thinking or discussion 
is directly proportional to the degree of 
agreement on the terms used by ee 
participants. Words alone create many 
meanings, many mental pictures. Words 


plus pictures give the entire group one 


correct concept. It becomes obvious that 


we need to have some idea of what 
meanings we want to build In other 
words, one has to know where he is 
going in order to get there and this 
leads us into the steps necessary to de 
termine the validity of the use of any 
aid. 


Steps to Insure Validity 


Suppose we were to deve lop a course 
or unit of study as visually as it wert 


possible to do so, to really put int 


practice what we all so glibly 
How would we go about it? Why 


would we select the aids we finally did 


; ; 
speak ot. 


select? How would we insure validity: 
Let us follow briefly, a process of build- 
ing validity of use of visual aids into 
a course of study. The process is one 
of integrating the aids into the unit, 
determining validity beforehand, and 
not trusting or hoping tl 
pear just of itself 


lat it will ap- 
First of all we have to know what 
the specific outcomes of the course of 


study or teaching activity are to bs 
and have them on paper, not in the 
head, with a rather detailed outline of 
the steps to be used in arriving at these« 
outcomes. 
termine what are the 
projected aids that can be used and 


Second, we have to de- 
various types ol 


the advantages and disadvantages of 
each in terms of the contribution each 
‘an make to the unit. Thirdly, knowing 
the first two steps, we have to indicate 
on the outline of the course of study 
where each type of aid would serve bet 
ter than any other. Fourth, we have to 
determine the availability of the par 
ticular types of aids indicated. Fifth, 
if there are two or more aids of the 
same kind we have to select the bette 
of the two. Sixth, finally we have to 
re-examine the whole and refine it if 
necessary to be sure that every step or 
aid really contributes to the develop 
ment of the concepts previously de 
temined. The need for each and all of 
these steps is to build the aids into the 
unit, to prevent them from being hung 
like washing on the outline of th 
course of study. 

The first step is the responsibility of 
the teacher or the teacher and the super- 
visor. Before anything can be done in 
the way of adequate selection, we must 


now the conce] we want to develop 
nd what the timate outcomes of the 
teaching activity are to be. The outline 
thes concepts will provide the trame 
reterence I the selection of the 
1ids to be used. That a definite “flow 
S eet” ot 1d necessary seems so 
ious that it need not be elaborated 
ipon. However have the impression 
tthat this approa is the exception 
ather than the é One of the in 
rect advantag« f the use of visual 


aids and not the least of them is the 
definite, meat | reorganization of 


1} 


the course Ol t to Detter insure the 
outcome for w h it is given. From 


his outline we determine the range 


the concepts we want to get across 
also the factors upon which th 


mncepts depend We can determine the 
nature of the factors involved in the 


nceptual development. Are they fac- 
tual, do thev depend on motion, size, 
organization, lo relationship to 
ther things’ By knowing what the con- 
epts need io1 tl development, we 
can determine which of the visual aids 
to use for building particular con- 


ept or structurs his step of organ- 
zing the unit and integrating the aids 
into it is the one tl 
ise of visual aids in a course of study 
nore difficult than the _ traditional 
method of teaching, but when it is done 
e only thing needed is minor change 
fit better aids as they 


it makes the genuine 


adjustment t 


ire made available. The results of this 
step are reflected 1 greater pupil 
ichievement and development 

The next five steps involve the joint 
responsibility of the director of visual 
struction and the teacher. Each should 


know what the various types of aids 
re, and the contributions or advantages 


and disadvantages of each for any or 
all of the purposes for which they can 


be used. Only knowing the limita- 
ions of the various types of visual aids 


can a teacher select the most efficient 


For ex 


lm 


id for the purpose at hand. 
ample, it 1s unnecessary to use a fi 
when a series of slides might do a par- 
ticular job as well or better. The eco 
nomy that derives out of the selection 
f the efficient aid important because 
the usual low budgets of schools 
or representational aids to learning. 
Combining the knowledge of the first 
two steps, the factors upon which the 
oncepts depend 1 the contributions 
of the various types of aids, we can 
proceed to the third step. We can now 
indicate on the outline of the course of 
study the type of aid which will most 
efficiently contribute to the concept to 
be developed. When we have determined, 
let us say, that the slide is the type 
to use at a particular point we can 
then begin the selection of the particular 
lide to use. This brings us to the 
fourth and fifth steps, (4) determining 
the availability of the particular one 
| the type of aid selected and (5) it 
there are more than one, the selection 
of the best on It is here that the 
director of visual instruction and the 
teacher will have to work closely to- 
gether for the directer will know more 


about what particular aids are avail- 
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able and the teacher will know more 
about the particular aids needed. 
The sixth step of re-examining the 


whole plan to be re that every aid 
indicated really @:. a contribution 
to the course of study is too important 
to neglect. This overview will indicate 
gaps or concentrations and enable the 
planners to add or delete aids where 
necessary. It will make the unit most 
compact and efficient, will really pro- 
duce organization in the learning plan. 

We have assumed that all of the dif- 
ferent types of aids are available for 
use in teaching and that the physical 
aspects of use are optimum. In the event 
that certain types of aids are not avail- 
able, the next best should be used, pro- 
vided that it makes a distinct contribu- 
tion to the concept development. Phy- 
sical conditions of use will sometimes 
force a rearrangement or re-selection 
of the type of aid chosen. For example, 
the opaque projectors require an al- 
most completely darkened room _ for 
best results. It would be foolish to use 
this type in a room partially darkened 
because of the difficulty students would 
have in trying to distinguish what was 
on the screen. In this event a slide 
should be substituted because of the 
more brilliant projection it affords. 

It would be to the point to include 
in a discussion of materials of instruc- 
tion everything that goes into the me- 
chanics of a teaching activity, from the 
teacher to the ventilating system in the 
room, including the screen, darkening 

(Concluded on page 218) 


Summer Meeting of D.V.I. 

The Department of Visual Instruction 
of the NEA is planning two afternoon 
sessions, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 
2 and 3, at the meeting of the National 
Education Association in Milwaukee. On 
Monday afternoon, July 1, there will be 
a joint meeting of the Department with 
the Department of Secondary Teachers, 
President J. E. Hansen presiding. One 
of the five Morning Assemblies planned 
by the NEA for Tuesday morning will 
be “Visual Aids in Education,” with 
many well-known figures in the field 
participating. Mr. Hansen will preside. 

\ tentative program for the depart- 
ment’s two afternoon meetings has been 
planned as follows: 
luesday Luncheon—Discussion and dem- 

onstration of kodachrome, by J. B. 

MacHarg. 

Tuesday Afternoon — Demonstration of 
lantern slides in teaching situation; 
demonstration of filmstrips, by repre- 
sentative from U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; demonstration of opaque 
projection, by White Brothers. 

Tuesday Evening Dinner—Showing of 
film, “Fight for Life” (if procurable) ; 
business meeting. 

Wednesday Luncheon—Panel on School 
Journeys, by William W. Wattenberg 
and others. 

Wednesday Afternoon—Museum Mate- 
rials, by Dr. Edwards, Director of 
Milwaukee Museum; W. P. A. Visual 
Instruction Project, by Joseph Rohr. 
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A School Garden Project-In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 


NTERMEDIATE grade children often plan a school garden 3) In June the garden will have purple iris, purple and 
project which continues throughout the year. The garden pink petunias and purple pansies 
planning committee must make a report to the class and often 4) In September the garden will have tall red chrysan 
to the whole school. Colored hand-made lantern slides are ideal themums, and dwarf white chrysanthemums 


in presenting garden plans because the big general scheme may 


4 : 5) The following year the class plans to build a garden seat 
be shown, the color arrangements for each month can be seen, ; : 


. . . for one side of the school. 
and possible later improvements are easily presented. 
1) The general planting arrangement around three sides 6) A semi-circular pool will be added that same year to the 


of the building is shown. other side. (Use green with blue rubbed over it for bushes, 








2) The garden in May will have red tulips, pink hyacinths green with yellow rubbed over it for grass. Both reds used to 
and purple and white crocuses. gether make 201 dd tulips and petunias. ) 


The sim- 
plest type 
of hand- 
made _ slide 
is made by 





drawing or 

tracing on \, 
finely fin- 

ished etched we Y v G 
glass with 
ordinary 
medwum lead 
pencil. Col- 4 


or, by spe- 














cial crayons 
or inks, en- 
hances the 
slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 


fects are ob- io 

tained by B Q a 
blending * SX 

with cray- [A 

ons. About AA <> 


one - third 
inch margin 
should be 
left all 
around the 
slide. The 
slide ts read- 
ily cleaned 
with soap or 
washing 
powder to 
receive 
a new pic- 
ture. 
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Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Instruction, 1940 
Compiled in Co-operation with The Society for Visual Education 


(This list supplements that which appeared in the April issue) 


Alaska mentary ial Studies; in Secondary School Social Studies 
Indian Service Summer School, Chemawa July 5-31 (2 each) W. H. Hartley 
Audio-Visual Aids to Education (1) Donald Cawelt History and Art of the Motion Picture (2) 

, Duncan Emrich 
Arizona eo ee - —s Syracuse University, Syracuse July 1-Aug. 9 
Arizona State Teachers College, Temp | ID D. 3 H. P. Ed. 112 Visual Education (3) Georgia Lightfoot 

Visual Aids in Education (2) 4 Ohio 
Arkansas Ohio State University, Columbus June 17-July 24 
Arkansas A. & M. College, Monticello June 17-July Visual Instruction (3) Lloyd Ramseyer 
Audio-Visual Aids (3) J. R. Bullingtor Ohio University. Athens June 17-Aug. 9 
State A. & M. College, Magnolia May 27-June 14 Educ. 141 Visual Education (2) E. A. Hansen 
Audio-Visual Aids (3 R. Bullin Universit f Cincinnati, Cincinnati June 17-July 23 
California Visual Instruction in Elementary and Secondary Schools ; 
University of California, Los Angeles B latvy t-Ane. 9 Methods in the Use of Visual Aids (2 each) Victor Coles 
Visual Aids in Education (2 Fred Ort Oklahoma . . ™ 
Educational Films (2 Fred Ort ee reese Sees Edmond May 29-July 17 
I RT Ce eee ee ee Visual Demonstrations (No credits) 
June 30-Aug. 8; Aug. 9-31 Pennsylvania 
Fundamentals ot the ( ineima Fa Warren Scott CGmens Miege, Mentivette ) July 8-19 
hansen ‘3. Fits. Peetation (2) ade Bit tallies Education S 12 Visual Instruction (2) John Hollinges 
Motion Picture Story and Screenplay (2 State Teachers College, Bloomsburg June 17-July 29 
, oe Mort Visual Education (1) H. H. Russell 
a a ee re Lewis Physi State Teachers College, Edinboro June 17 July 27 
: : a a Visual Education (1 and 2) Kk. S. Heinaman 
Motion Picture Cutting and Editing (2) ick McClella wee an = a le 
eh Me Die tae i cide tall Wiehe Maes 2a (post session July 29-Aug. 17) J. G. Sigman 
lilton Metfe State Teachers ( ollege, Lock Haven June 24 
Thesis Work & Research (2 The Staf I | 400.4 Visual Education (1) Ruth M. Holmes 
OE Aap DO wiry ate Peachers allege, Shippensburg June 17-July 26 
Views! PBecttnn (2 — d | ast v fom Education (1) & C. Krebs 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington June 17-Aug. 10 
Florida Visual Education (3) J. B. Anderson 
University of Florida, Gainesville liaynesbu College, Waynesburg June 17-Aug. 16 
June 10-July 19; July 21-Aug. 2 Visual Education and Sensory Techniques (3) 
Audio-Visual Education (2) W. L. Goett Cecil O. Riggs 
Hilincis South Carolina . . 
ga ae oe ee University of South Carolina, Columbia June 11-Aug. 2 
Pevcholocy & Me anit of Perceptual Education (3-1 x Ed. 155 Audio-Visual Education (3) D. Leon MceCormac 
. ; Lutter Leunebiis Tennessee 
niversity of Chattanooga, Chattanooga June 3-7 
iowa \udio-Visual Education Conference (1) Theodore Wright 
lowa Stale ( ollege, Ames July 18-Aug. 24 (niversit Tennessee, Knoxville 
Ind. Educ. 630 Visual Methods in Industrial June 10-July 17; July 18-Aug. 23 
Education (2) \. P. Twogood and H. L. Koos Audio-Visual Aids to Education (3 qtr) O. E. Sams 
Towa State Teachers ( r Cedar Falls Jun Texas 
Visual Education (1 H. A. Ri B University, Waco June 3-Aug. 17 
Kentucky Audio-Visual Education (3-1/3) M. L. Goetting 
University of Louisville. Louisville tthivest Texas State College, San Marcos June 3-July 20 
A Guevey of tines Edecaiionsd Motion Pieters col Audio-Visual Education No. 273 (3) J. M. Roady 
Their Use in the Classroom I Mian McNult Stephen F, Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches 

,; Visual Education (3) June 3-Aug. 23 A. L. Long 
Maine ' . Texas State College for Women, Denton June 5-July 13 
ie tele — = sey ) oar pri — xe 7 Visual pnstren tion (3) W. F. Archibald 

c West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon June 4-July 13 
Michigan Ed. 351 Visua! Education (3) N .L. Nelson 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor June 24-Aug. 18 Washington 

Selected Studies of the Secondarv-School Curriculum Central Wash, College of Education, Ellensburg June 11-Aug. 14 
The Curriculum Workshop (B227sp) (laboratory Ed. 139 Visual Education (3) Ernest 1. Muzzall 
includes construction of visual aids ) Kk. Dean MecClu ylale ege of Wash, Pullman 
(Course B133s announced in April ) June 17-July26; June 17-Aug. 9 
Minnesota Ed. S-lo1A Visual-Sensory Aids in Education (2 or 3) 
Slate Teachers College. Dulutl une 17-Tuls Ford L. Lemler 
Audio-Visual Aids for a Modern Classroom (2) ( niversity of Washington, Seattle 
Ce eS Cork June 17-July 17; July 18-Aug. 16 Carroll Atkinson 
University Minnesota, Minneapolis \uditory and Visual Aids to Teaching (2%) 
June 17-July 26; July 29-Aug. 3( (Concluded on page 217) 
Visual Aids in Teaching (3) Ella Callista Clark Correction: In the April list of courses, the Louisiana 
New York Polytechnic Institute was included but the name of the city 
Columbia | ersity, New York City July 6-Aug. It was omitted. The institution is located at Ruston. The correct 
Laboratory Course in Audio-Visual Instruction (2) dates of the summer session at Indiana, Pennsylvania, State 
Etta Schneider leachers College, are June 18-July 27, with a three weeks: 
Visual and Auditors Materials and Techniques in El post session from July 29-August 17. 


ee — - 
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World’s Largest Camera 


One of the most interesting photographic set-ups in 
Washington is found in the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. This Bureau has a camera 
which is thought to be the largest in the world, weigh- 
ing nearly three tons, and taking pictures about 4 feet 
by 4 feet in size. Its function is to photograph maps 
for photo-lithographic reproductions. With this cam- 
era perfect reproductions of hand-drawn maps are made 
for the Geological Survey. The wet-plate method, one 
of the oldest photographic processes, having been de- 
veloped soon after the Daguerreotype, is used to make 
the pictures, and its excellence lies in the fact that 
through this method absolute accuracy of line may be 
obtained, whereas in using regular film the very fine 
and exact lines would be distorted by shrinkage. 

This huge camera is housed in a specially-built room 
in the Old Interior Building. It is suspended by coil 
springs from an overhead truss, thus eliminating any 
building vibrations, and giving further assurance of 
perfect accuracy of reproduction. Its genuine leather 
bellows, made in four sections, weighs 450 pounds and 
can be extended 8% feet. The largest lens, which 
weighs 30 pounds, is a 48-inch focal length. Although 
this camera will take pictures as large as 50 by 50 
inches with perfect and exact accuracy, it will make 
reproductions 1/40th the original size, by using a 36- 
inch enlarging cone, reversed inside the bellows. 

This camera, and three other somewhat smaller ones, 
each in a separate special room, were designed by A. H. 
Linsenmeyer, Cartographic Engineer and Chief Pho- 
tographer of the Geological Survey. 





Camera used by the U. S. Geological Survey. 


Edited by Arch A. Mercey 


Assistant Director, U. S. Film Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


The illustration on this page will give some idea of 
the size of the largest camera, and the complexity of its 
mechanism. 


New Government Films Available 

The United States Public Health Service has just 
issued a new film entitled Choose To Live (two-reels, 
16 and 35mm sound), emphasizing the fact that can- 
cer, if diagnosed in its early stages, is curable. This 
should be of intense interest to adult groups, as well as 
high school and college students. (Made in cooperation 
with the American Society for the Control of Cancer), 

The Public Health Service has also released 4 Vew 
Day, illustrating the value of pneumonia serums, and 
including interesting laboratory scenes; Syphilis Of th 
Central Nervous System; Syphilis, [ts Nature, Pri 
vention and Treatment, and With These Weapons 
(made in cooperation with the American Social 
Hygiene Association). The two films on syphilis are 
older films which are just being released for general 
distribution. 

The U. S. Coast Guard is now distributing two one 
reel films, Cadet Cruise and Ice Patrol, both in 16mm 
sound. The former is the story of a cruise to Latin 
America, and the latter covers the duties of the Coast 
Guard on International Ice Patrol off the Grand Banks 
of New Foundland. 

The Department of Agriculture’s newest releases are 
Block That Termite and White-Fringed Beetle, both 
available in 16 and 35mm sound. 

Behind the Smile, stressing the importance of nutri- 
tion for dental health, Play's the Thing (1 reel, 16mm 
silent), illustrating the value of play and methods of 
making inexpensive toys, and Appraisal Of the New- 
born (restricted to the medical profession) have just 
been released by the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This Bureau will also have listed, in 
the next issue of the Film Service Directory, a film en- 
titled Poliomyelitis, and a series of 12 obstetrical films. 
These will be available for restricted showings only. 

The National Youth Administration has a number 
of new films for educational use. They are:NYA:N YA 
On the Farm:NYA In Rhode Island: and NYA In the 
Land Of Coronado, all in 16mm silent color film. 

The Pan American Union has a new film entitled 
By Highway To the Canal, 2 reels, 16mm silent, show 
ing, in color, scenes along the Pan American Highway 
from Laredo to Panama. This should be of particular 
interest in view of the present interest in the Panama 
Canal. 

Know Your Money, the Secret Service film, is avail- 
able for educational showings. An agent accompanies 
the film for all showings to give a brief lecture and to 
answer questions. 
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Also available for outright sale. 
The life, customs, government, religion, 
education, homes, and occupations of 
the Puritans in Massachusett about 
1645 are all clearly depicted in thi 


fine historical film. Dialog 


Bookings may be placed for the next 
school year. Write for complete catalog. 


xX 
AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 


661 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 




















Withdrawal 

The United States Housing Authority has withdraw: 
World War Against Slums, masmuch as this film 
now booked to capacity, and the prints which they havs 
will not be in condition for future bookings whet 
present commitments are completed 
Bibliography Revised 

The Bibliography on Motion Pictures issued by 
Agency has been revised, and new additions mad 
The Bibliography is compiled in four sections: Book 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS: MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
and CATALOGS AND Sources OF FILMS The last 


named is a listing of non-commercial distributors of 


educational films, and includes most of the school film 
libraries of the country. A complete group or any spe 
cific section may be obtained. 

A supplement has been added to the Study Guide for 
The River, in the form of a special bibliography of 
books on the Mississippi River Valley. This should 
prove to be of great assistance to teachers in suppl 
menting their studies, and their use of the film. 

Copies of the Directory, the Bibliography (or sé 
tions thereof) and the River Study Guide may be ob 
tained by writing to the United States Film Service 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 


The School Journey 
(Concluded from page 186) 
ing a sympathetic and understanding membet 


our adopted community than a thorough explot 


tion of that community in search of worthwhile ex 
cursions for our classes. And for the pupils the 
can scarcely be a more stimulating and interesting 
experience than the discovery of hitherto undrean 
ed-of points of interest in their own neighboring 
communities. 

Finally, may we emphasize the fact that 


habit of observation and the ability to understand 


the diverse elements of his environment are amon, 
the finest accomplishments which the pupil can tak 
away with him from school. He cannot always ha 
at his command the mechanical 
gadgets of the classroom, but he can in every tim: 
and place apply his powers of observation, of 
preciation, of discrimination, of appraisal If 
goal is the enrichment of education, surely the sch 
journey is one of the most promising paths towa1 
that goal. 
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16 MM 
SOUND or SILENT 
MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 






A WIDER 
TEACHING 
RANGE 


Only in Victor Equipment can educators find all of 
these Multiple Uses that meet the modern demands 


2 20 


in Visual Education of Today and Tomorrow. 





Clearest Pictures — Unequalled Superb 
Sound and matched attachments that give 
you: Public Address System — Phono 
Record Turntable — Recording Unit — 
Central Radio System — additional speak- 
ers (2 in one carrying case), everything 
easily portable. 


And all possible from one basic unit that will serve 
30 or 3000 students — available only from Victor. 


Every educator should keep abreast of this ever in- 
creasing range in Victor's Visual Education Equip- 
ment that promotes Wider Utility and Greater 
Economy. Write today for complete description. 








VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Dept. Di, Davenport, lowa 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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The Siterature in Visual Gnstiuction 


A Monthly Digest 


Techniques of Utilization 


Which Visual Aid Shall I Use?—Edwin 
A. Kirwin, Director of Visual Educa- 
tion, Winona Public Schools — Min- 
nesota Journal of Education, 20:217 
February, 1940 


Teachers who need guidance in the 
evaluation use of visual materials too 
often consider a motion picture as the 
only visual aid. Even where a film is 
desirable as the teaching aid for use, 
there is the problem of sound or silent 
to be considered. In general one type 
seems to be as effective as the other, ex- 
cept in certain conditions. As a rule, 
the silent film is not recommended for 
use below the fourth grade level or 
with retarded students at higher levels. 
Conditions will vary with the capacity 
of the student and the vocabulary and 
timing of the film. Sound films for 
students of low reading ability, due to 
immaturity or under-development, appear 
to be preferable. 

But, when motion is not essential to 
the portrayal of the subject matter, 
other types of visual aids will be found 
to be very effective in the classroom. 
Field trips, flat pictures, lantern slides, 
stereographs, school museum materials 
are some of the other aids which have 
value for specific purposes. 

There are no hard and fast rules for 
grade adaptation of visual aids. It is 
the teacher’s ability to integrate visual 
aids with the subject matter of the 
classroom that makes them valuable 
techniques for effective teaching. 


Films for Your Foreign 
Classes — Wesley 
Film Center, Northwestern University 
—Scholastic, 36:7-T, February 2¢ 
1940 


Creative 


Language 
Greene, College 


teaching in foreign lan- 
guages affords much opportunity to use 
foreign-made films for first-hand exper- 
ience with the language and for an under- 
standing of the cultural background of 
that people. One method is the use of 
mimeographed copies of the spoken dia- 
log found in a film, such as “Emil und 
Die Detektive.” 


Films for Your English Class—W alter 
Ginsberg, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y.—Scholastic, 36:7-T, 
February 26, 1940 

Areas in which the teacher of Eng 
lish will find films useful are: 1) Pres- 
entation of books read; 2) Stimulation 

for oral and written expression; and 3) 

photoplay appreciation. Suitable films 


are available from theatrical and non 
theatrical sources. 





Growing number of theatrical feature 
and short subjects now being released to 
schools have resulted from the efforts of 
such groups as the May Committee on 
Human Relations, the Progressive Edu- 
cation Commission of Human Relations 
excerpts, the General Education Board's 
Association of School Film Libraries and 
others. Forthcoming government produc- 
tions by the U.S. Film Service, like “The 
River” and “The Plow” in the past will 
be valuable to English students. 


Educational Films Related to Home- 
making Education—Anne M. Becchetti 
-Practical Home Economics, 18 :72-4, 


March, 1940 


Intelligent use of films in homemak 
ing education involves: 1.) a critical 
analysis and preview of each film to be 
used, 2.) a conviction as to the tie-up of 
the film and the curriculum as a whole, 
with the proper use of slides and other 
aids when helpful, 3.) proper introduc 
tion to the purposes served by the film, 
4.) a check-up on pupil benefits, with 
repeat showing, if necessary, 5.) con- 
stant alertness for new ideas, methods and 
films in the field, 6.) a more candid and 
ready expression of our likes and dislikes 
with constructive criticism and sugges 
tions. 

The films listed have been found effec- 
tive teaching aids. It is, therefore, an 
evaluated list and has been classified 
under the following Child 
care, clubs, crafts, first aid, family, foods, 
industries, 


sub-topics : 


health. home management, 


nutrition, textiles. 


Documentary Films for Social Studies 
Godfrey M. Elliott, Oakvale, West 
Va—The Social Studies, 31:76 Feb 
ruary, 1940 


The lack of suitable films for social 
studies instruction is due in large meas- 
ure to the fact that teachers have been 
dilatory in demanding such aids and 
in suggesting some sort of materials that 
could be presented in documentary film 
form. With the democratic nations otf 
the world so suddenly conscious of the 
need for citizenship education, the social 
studies field is feeling the brunt of the 
demand that education do something to 
insure the perpetuation of democratic 
ideals and_ institutions. 

A definition for documentary film, 
drawn from many definitions already 
published by Rotha and others, might 
be: “The documentary film is a faith- 
ful dramatization of the impli- 
cations contained in an immediate fact.” 

As an illustration of this, “The River” 
is not an instructional film in the sense 
that it imparts factual knowledge, nor 


S¢ cial 


Conducted by Etta Schneider 


is it a photoplay with a dramatic plot 
Through the technical media of photo- 
graphy, editing, narration and music it 
conveys an emotional sum or impression 
of a social problem that must be solved 

The construction of the documentary 
film, with all its nuances of statements 
and implication, and by its subtle emo- 
tional effects, precludes any possibility 
of its effective use on the elementary 
grade or junior high school levels. The 
documentary film may be the medium 
for vitalizing the social studies as the 
experimental 
physical sciences. 


Tor the 


laboratory does 
A limited supply of American-made 
documentary films now available should 
not prevent the alert teacher from using 
those in a meaningful way, looking for 
ward to the production of new and bet- 
ter ones 


Visual Education Project Rosalie 
Bonifay, General Superintendent, WPA 
Visual Education Project 
School Journal, 57:25 January, 1940 


flabama 


Describes a project being carried on 
in Birmingham under the sponsorship of 
the Alabama 


Realia of all types are being distributed 


JYepartment of Education 


to schools at cost of materials. A de 
scriptive catalog of materials and cost 


is available. 


Administration of Visual Aids 


Arthur L 


4 
Vatton s 


Problems in Sound Pictures 
Richter, Northport, Mich 
Schools, 25:53, March, 1940 

Advertisements and sales talks would 
give the impression that sound films will 
magically solve 90% of one’s instru 
tional difficulties and that teachers and 
public will automatically hail the new in 
strument with applause and _ gratitude 

On the contrary, there are many prob 

lems arising from the purchase 

sound projector if the 
sure the public that it is not just another 


school is to as 


‘educational gadget.’ 

Nearly any one of the 16mm. machines 
now on the market is suitable for school 
use, so that too much time is not needed 
to select a machine for purchase Roon 
facilities should be provided for projet 
tion with darkening facilities and screen, 
and acoustical problems should also be 
attended to 

Administration of the film progran 


+ 


a small program cannot be allocated t 
a full-time director, so that a_ teacher 
with part-teaching responsibilities, 0 
preferably a principal or superintendent 
should be in charge. Preview of all films 
used, whether for education or recreation. 


is recommended. It is important that 
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Vote how conveniently large periodicals are used. 


Show them the world 
with this Spencer Delineascope 


Today's treasure chest of pictures is an almost bottomless one. News week- 
lies, travel magazines, educational publications, photographs, post cards and lantern 
slides yield a wealth of material which can be magnified vividly and dramatically in 


the classroom by means of this Spencer Combination Delineascope. 


This type of instrument is rapidly being recognized as the logical teaching 
aid in current events, history, geography, art and many other subjects. Material 
is always available and at no cost. Indifference is transformed to eager interest 
when students summarize their projects by opaque projection. Grade school 


children enjoy operating the instrument. 


The Spencer representative in your vicinity will be glad to arrange a demon- 
stration. Or, if you prefer, we will send you an illustrated folder upon request. 
Write Dept. E12. 


Spencer Lens Company 


MICROSCOPES REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES SPENCER COLORIMETERS 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC SPECTROMETERS 
U.S.A 


EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 
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all teachers in the school system cooper- 
ate. They should be induced to use the 
device, they should read up on the sub- 
ject and learn to handle the equipment. 


Photoplay Appreciation 
A Pioneer School Club in Motion 
Picture Appreciation—Kathryn Y. 


Allebach, Reading, Penn.—School Ac- 
tivities, 11:240 February, 1940 


The Motion Picture Club in the 
Reading senior high school represents a 
community activity which originated with 
the students, and not with their elders. 
Their activities have led to active effort 
on the part of civic groups and the col- 
lege, resulting in a Reading Motion Pic- 
tures Forum, with more than 150 in- 
dividuals and 30 civic clubs represented 
in its first year memberships. Among 
the worthwhile activities engaged in by 
the high school club was the arrange- 
ment made with a local theatre where 
good films were usually shown, to im- 
prove on the vaudeville offerings; an 
interview with local newspaper editors 
resulting in more and better reviews 
of local fiim programs. 


Recently, a motion picture unit was 
introduced in the llth grade English 
class. This two weeks’ unit included 
practice in reviewing and evaluating films 
from reliable sources of information, a 
brief examination of the history of the 
motion picture, standards for selection of 
feature films, a study of film production 
involving the work of actors and produc- 
ing companies. Two results were particu- 
larly significant from this study: 1) Vol- 
untary reading, improved oral reports, 
better discussion techniques resulted in 
the general field of English; 2) Students 
engaged in meaningful critical thinking 
about problems of vital importance to 


them. 


The club work, which goes on after 
class, enlists the cooperation of the com- 
munity. An important event for the club 
was the radio program over the local 
station which they prepared and present- 
ed, describing their activities and objec- 
tives. This program, “Movie Club Stu- 
dents Speak” was the initial number in a 
series of broadcasts to interpret the 
schools to the community. 


Motion Pictures and English—Flor- 
ence Mann, Ballard High School, 
Seattle, Wash.—Secondary Education, 
9:61 January, 1940 


A questionnaire submitted to students 
of English reveals that they attend the 
movies regularly (except in rare cases), 
that they often prefer other forms of 
entertainment, they like comics, real-life 
stories, and sports films; they prefer book 
plays on the screen, altho they do object 
to their ‘mangling’; they indicated that 
reading a book does lead to seeing a film, 
but not vice versa; they like double 
features; they complain of the poor qual- 
ity of films and recommend better stories, 
more real-life characters and situations, 
and book plays more adequately presented. 


Motion Pictures and Radio—Eleanor D. 
Child and Hardy R. Finch—Comnnecti- 
cut Teacher, 7:9, February, 1940 


A new course on radio and motion 
pictures in the English Department of 
the Greenwich High School included 
much individual work, or the develop- 
ment of individual interests. After the 
course had been completed the teacher, 
the students and the administrator be- 
lieved that it had been worth while. 


School-Made Visual Aids 


Camera in Biology—Loris C. Oglesby, 
Atascadero Union High School, San 
Luis Obispo County, Calif.—Sierra 
Educational News, March, 1940, p. 24 


Suggestions for making filmslides and 
filmstrips with a miniature camera. In 
addition to photographs from the en- 
vironment, to show natural phenomena, 
charts and diagrams can be photographed 
to assist the teacher. 


Indians on Location—Helen R. Bailey, 
Allamuchy, N..J.—New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review, 13:124 January, 1940 

Very dramatic description of the ac- 
tivities leading up to the decision to pro- 
duce a film on local Indian life in the 
three-teacher rural school at Allamuchy. 

The film is now being distributed by 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The excellent teachers’ guide to accom- 

pany it was reviewed in a recent issue. 

Among the outcomes which the teacher 
lists from this experience are: 

1. The children showed marked im- 
provement in citizenship. They learned 
to cooperate, to plan a given task and 
work until it was completed. 

2. They learned to be observant and 
to make the best of the materials they 
could find for their activities. They had 
the opportunity of meeting and introduc- 
ing strangers to each other. 

3. The reading for the group showed a 
marked improvement. Many of the pu- 
pils (junior high level) raised their read- 
ing standards a year and a half, and some 
showed as much as two years’ growth. 
They improved in language work. Their 
motive for writing letters was real. 

4. They improved academically becavse 
they were interested in solving a prob- 
lem that to them was vital. 


Museums 


The Migratory Museum — Alice E. 
Johannsen—Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion, 12:50-54 January, 1940 


This article describes an experiment 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York through its Canadian Advis- 
ory Committee on Art Galleries and Mu- 
seums. The author is secretary of the 
Fine Arts Committee of Manitoba. The 
traveling exhibits were shown to chil- 
dren from first grade through high school 
during class time; and to adults in the 
evening. Slides and films were also used 
to illustrate some of the talks. The re- 
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sults of this project were very gratifying 
to the museum field workers and to the 
farm people and children reached. 


Museums: an Interpretative Study — 
Charles J. Russell, Curator of Educa- 
tion, American Museum of Natural 
History, N. Y.—Journal of Adult Edy- 
cation, 12:89 January, 1940 

A review of the recent book, The 

Museum in America, by Laurence Vail 

Coleman. (American Association of Mu- 

seums, Washington, D. C. 1939. 3 vol- 

umes. 730p. $7.50) 


Book Review 


Motion Pictures in Adult Education 
T. R. Adam. American Association fot 
Adult Education, New York. 1940, 94 
pp. 75 cents. 

This small volume in the series entitled 
“Studies in the Social Significance of 
Adult Education in the United States” 
is a thoughtful and challenging discus 
sion of what motion pictures do mean 
and can mean in the informal education 
of adults. Mr. Adam first considers the 
educational possibilities of theatrical 
films, and places the responsibility for the 
usefulness on the motion picture industry 
itself. 
to supply necessary techniques whenever 
Hollywood realizes that a new incentive 
for movie attendance could be achieved 
with profitable results. The educational 
value of dramatic films is reduced by 
censorship and by lack of competition 
among producers, because the patterns 


Educational agencies stand ready 


tend to become too narrow for intellec- 
tual stimulation. Civic groups that take 
an interest in local movie fare are apt 
to work for social control rather than 
educational advancement. Study groups 
have their place, but learning to ap 
preciate the film as an art form is not 
so important for the average adult as 
obtaining information and ability to judge 
between truth and falsehood on_ the 
screen, values which educational agencies 
will find it difficult to promote unless 
Hollywood furnishing 
adult informational material in advance 
of a film’s release. 

“Educational Appetizers” is the chapter 
heading with which Mr. Adam launches 
his discussion of the non-theatrical film, 
and also the term with which he points 
out one of its chief values. He analyzes 
the usefulness in adult education of the 
various types of educational films: the 
school film, the industrial film, the film 
edited from a Hollywood product, ete. 
He shows the need for educational films 
produced for adults by 
purely educational motives. 


cooperates by 


agencies with 
Distribution 
as well as production problems must be 
solved, but the basic question seems to 
be: “Who is primarily responsible for 
the task of educating the masses? : 
If we are honest in our spoken desire to 
enlarge our political democracy into a 
wider democracy of learning, the power- 
ful instrument of motion pictures is lying 
ready to open the reservoirs of dammed- 
up knowledge for the enrichment of broad 
fields of popular culture.” 

Mary E. Townes 
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In this new Eastman 
Classroom Film, full-color 
Kodachrome brings the birds 
vividly, fascinatingly alive, 
as they demonstrate the 
varied ways in which they 
feed their young. 
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“How Birds 
Feed Their 


Young”’ 


A nnouncing 


Eastman’s first Classroom Film 


in gorgeous full-color KODACHROME 


— it is filmed in full-color 
Kodachrome, “How Birds Feed Their 
Young” presents its subject with a vividness, 
a true-to-life realism that could be ap- 
proached only by long and intensive study 
in the field. 

The photographer, Dr. Arthur A. Allen, 
Professor of Ornithology, Cornell Univer- 
sity, shows the Indigo Bunting and Towhee 
bringing food to the nest in their bills (the 
most common method)...a Thrush feeding 
the hungriest first...a male Bluebird illus- 
trating how he sometimes stands guard at 
feeding time...a Cedar Waxwing feeding 


its young with food carried in its throat... 
a Goldfinch demonstrating feeding by re- 
gurgitation of food partially digested...a 
Hummingbird squirting food into the young 
birds’ throats...young Herons pumping 
food from the parent’s throat...Snakebirds 
helping themselves to food swallowed by 
the parent...the Least Bittern brooding its 
young after feeding...Quail and Grouse 
leaving the nest in search of food imme- 
diately after hatching. 200-foot reel— $40. 
Ready for immediate delivery. For further 
details, write Eastman Kodak Company, 
Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


gers | 
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SCHOOL - MADE MOTION PICTURES 


EVERAL inquiries which have been sent to me 

recently indicate that there is a need for reference 
material on the subject of school-made motion pictures. 
One source of material which should be in the library 
of every student of this field is the “Proceedings of a 
Conference on the Educational Production of Motion 
Pictures,” published in mimeographed form by Dr. 
Edgar Dale of the Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University in 1939. A few copies of the 
report are available to readers of this department at 
special price of fifty cents each. Orders for copies 
should be sent to the Bureau. 

Although responses to our requests for information 
on new school film production are being received, more 
film reports can be used in future issues of the depart- 
ment. Please send in your report today. 

Our listing of activity, or newsreel films, continues. 
The films given are black and white, 16mm. silent, 
unless otherwise specified. 

NEw JERSEY 

A compilation of shots of six years of school activi- 
ties (1100 feet) is noted by Dr. William Lewin, Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chester A. Robinson, chairman of the visual educa- 
tion department of the Belmont Public Schools, lists 
eight films developed under his direction. Four are of 
the activity type: a 400-foot combination black and 
white and kodachrome film of the school flower garden 





(All rights reserved by Dr. Clifford) 
Film Production at Lowell Jr. High School, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


showing pupils at work and many color pictures of 


flowers ; 400 feet of May Day activities ; and a 300-foot 
color film of the schools’ instrumental music work with 
parade and field drills of an annual music festival. 


Conducted by HARDY R. FINCH 
Head of English 
High School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Member Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and 
Newspapers of the National Council of Teachers of English 
New Yor«K 

A 1500-foot film showing the activities of a junior 
high school (1100 feet in color) has been made at the 
Philip Livingston Junior High School, Albany. ‘The 
provisions for individual differences in ability, interest, 
and special aptitudes are shown,” Theodore W. 
Cassavant, Counselor for Boys, reports. 
used for guidance of new students and for public rela- 


The film is 


tions purposes. 


School Public Relations Films—Newsreels 
(Concluded from March and April issues) 

26. A Day in Defiance High (1OO0-sound) Classes 
in session, oratorical contest, play rehearsal, other ac 
tivities. H. E. Meyers, Prin. High School, Defiance, O. 

27. Mound at Work and Play (500) Classes, flower 
show, fire drills, laboratory work, other activities ; black 
N. Drake, Prin. Mound 
Junior High School, Columbus, O. 

28. Our Schools (400) Shots of manual arts, 
library, first grade, teachers, students, athletics. T. K. 


and white, and color. Loan. L. 


Owens, Supt. Public Schools, Jackson, O. 
29.) Gibsonburg—Its Schools and 
(2000) Schools in action, industrial and farm, busi 


Community 
ness establishments, churches, local fire department. 
Loan. A. E. Wright, Supt., Gibsonburg, O. 

30. Choosing a Course in Modern High School 
(1800) The school in action; pupil talking over clec 
tion blank with parents; parents visit school; tour fol 
lows, I. C. Rouse, Prin. Roosevelt High School, Day 
ton, ©. 


31. Film (no title) showing band, orchestra, foot- 
ball, classroom activities. Loan. John Kovats, Directos 
Visual Aids, John Adams High School, Cleveland, O 

32. Our Guardian Eagle Flies (800) Views of ele 
mentary schools ; operetta, sports ; trip to Boulder Dam. 
Loan. Ray G. Redding, Prin. Union High School, 
Julian, Calif. 

33. School in CCC Barracks (500) All homerooms 
and teachers, grades 1 to 12 school activities, indoors 
and out-of-doors. George Rilling, Supt. Village School, 
Anna, ©. 

34. Footbail. May Day Program (900) Parts of 
6 different football games; 3000 students in May 
Day Pageant ; black and white, and color. Loan. H. F 
Zuber, Supt. Public Schools, Struthers, ©. 

35. Our Community (1500) Everyday activities 
with emphasis on the harvesting season in . \ugust. C. 
E. Mahaffey, Supt. Liberty Twp. Schools, Rudolph, O. 

36. Oakvale School at Work and Play (2 films, 400 
A Day in Mercer County 
Schools (800) Typical elementary school activities in 
county schools. Loan. Godfrey M. Elliott, Prin. Oak 
vale Schools, Oakvale, W. Va. 


each) School travelogs. 
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THE INIMITABLE 


HAROLD LLOYD in 
A COMEDY SENSATION 
MOVIE CRAZY 
16 mm sound-on-film 
Contact your local Library or Write to 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. }#! #57, {27% STREET 


YORK, 











ed 


37. East Tech. (400) Technical activities and shops 


Loan. V. D. Hawkins, Asst. Prin. East Technical 
High School, Cleveland, ©. 
38. A Tour through West Tech. High School 


(800) .\ tour through the technical department of West 
Tech. Schneider, West Te Hiegl 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

39. School Days (1000) Classroom work activitie 


of various kinds. E. N. 


Oscar F hnical 


Lettlenton, Prin. Junior Higl 
School, Bowling Green, © 
40. A School 

Supt. of Schools, Arcanum, O. 
41. Cambridg. Si hh als 
capped children, home economies, playground 
other. Hugh IR. Hick, Supt. of Schools, 
42. Se hool Da VS lil 1937 ( SOO ) \ 


elementary 


Day in (550) Loan. G. G. Stari 


(1800 ) hand 
activities 
Cambridge, © 
shots 1? 


aried 


schools. safe t\ patrols, food laboratori 
book repair, rhythm band, others. Lo al ( M. lay 


ton, Supt. of Schools, Wooster, O. 


43. Jackson Elementary School 1009) Schoo 
activities of all kinds. Loan. Harold Steele, Supt 
Schools, Jackson, Mich. 

44. bay City Schools at Work (1600—sound) Win 
dergarten through Jumor College. — | Benjani 
Nlager, Bay City, Mich. 

45. Growing | pin Okmulace Sch 2OOO) Ele 
mentary grades; classrooms, playgrounds, May Da 
pageant; black and white, and color oan W. M 
Chambers, Supt. of Schools, Okmulgee, Okla. (Ai 
nounced in February issue ) 

46. School in Action—Curricular and Extra Cu 
ricular (2300) Complete scholastic program, places o 
local interest, community activities. [ra Baumgartne 
Supt. of Schools, Sylvania, O 

47. A Day in the Buffalo Scho: 1200) Activities 


included in a tvpical daily program in the Buffalo Di 


partment. .f Day at School 54 (1200) The activiti 
carried on in an individual school organization. 4 Da 
at Emerson Vocational High Scho 1200) Voea 
tional activities. All loaned. Alan H. Nicol, Director 
Visual Education, Buffalo, New York 

48. Life in a Battle Creek Junio oY 
Keith Elliott, Prin. Verona School, Battle Creek. Micl 
( See also No. 22) 

99. Summer Session at lowa 1400 Color 
Loan. L. W. Cochran. Director Department of Vi 
Instruction. University of lowa. Iowa Cit? 

50. 4 Day at Moline Senior High § (900 
Tour through the high school. C. R. Crakes, Pri 


Senior High School, \loline. II. 





This completes the survey by William Hart of the 
Lowrey School, Dearborn, Michigan, on School-Made 
Public Relations Films, to a total of 90 subjects. 
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GF NATURAL HISTORY 


and Leading Schools and 
Universities Use 


ELECTROL 
SCREENS 


rhe rapidly growing practice of illus- 
trating lectures and lessons with slides 
and motion pictures calls for an effi- 
cient projection screen as an integral 
part of every modern lecture hall, class 
room or auditorium. 


The Da-Lite Electrol electrically- 
operated screen offers many advan- 
tages. Its efficient light reflective sur- 
face, the result of 31 years of leader- 
ship in screen manufacture, assures 
brilliant, sharp pictures, with true ren- 
dition of colors and black and white 
tones. Its compact proportions, with 
the motor and gear drive enclosed in 
the case, permit easy installation either 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Partial List of 
Users of Da-Lite 
Electrol Screens 


State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


Mellon Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Freeport High School 
Freeport, N. Y. 


Burnham High School 
Sylvania, Ohio 


Commercial High School 
New Haven, Conn. 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


State Laboratory of 


Hygiene 

Raleigh, N.C from hangers or in recesses in the wall 
Scottish Rite Cathedral OF ceiling. Electricity and not the 

Chicago, Ill. human hand lowers and raises the 


screen. In addition to greater con- 
venience, this means better protection 
for the fabric and longer screen life. 
Write for the Da-Lite 48-page catalog 
containing helpful facts on screen se- 
lection and full details on the Electrol 
Screen. 


University of Michigan 
McMath-Hulbert 
Observatory 
Detroit, Mich. 


Caesar Rodney School 
Wyoming, Del. 


Ruston High School 
Ruston, La 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept 5 ES, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


* 


a 
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WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


announce their appointment by 


INTERNATIONAL FILM CENTER, Inc. 


as distributor for 


a series of 16 MM. Sound Films deposited 
by foreign nations for the promotion of 
mutual understanding of peoples, habits 
and cultures. 


Pictures which are now available are: 


THE FIRST DEMOCRACY 


2 reels Switzerland 


THE TEDDY BEARS’ PICNIC 


1 reel Australia 
a DAWN OF IRAN 
reels : : - - Iran 
ENOUGH TO EAT 
: . “ , . England 





THE CASE OF CHARLIE GORDON 


2 reels - Canada 





WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-5 New York, N. Y. 


FREE Entertainment and Educational Catalog sent on request. 





THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF 
LITERARY FILM CLASSICS 


“COPEY ON DICKENS” 


A motion picture presentation of Prof. 
Charles Townsend Copeland reading his 
world famous lecture on 


*CHARLES DICKENS * 


NOW AVAILABLE — TWO REELS — 16MM SOUNDFILM 


GARRISON FILMS. rox" cr 





NEW YORK CITY 











New 16 MM S-0-F SPORT FILMS 
BLUE BLOODS, Kentucky thoroughbreds 
AWAY WITH THE WIND, Boats of the sea 
FOLLOW THRU, Golf lessons from the pros 
Send for free catalogue of 16 mm sound films 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 105 Eost First Street 


Wichita, Kansas 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 


A * 
pt no 





RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V, New York City 




















The Educational Screen 


Ne Ws an 


Pennsylvania Audio-Visual Conference 


The Third Annual Audio-Visual Education Confer- 
ence of Western Pennsylvania was held in Pittsburg! 
Friday and Saturday, April. 19 and 20. The Conferenc 
discussions hinged around the theme, “The Evaluatio: 
and Use of Audio-Visual Materials in the Classroor 
In addition to the many films which were shown and 
evaluated, there were three important panel discus 
sions. The first dealt with the administration of 
audio-visual education program and was concerne 
chietiy with architectural, building, and material speci 
fications. The second panel evaluated the use of hous 


ing films in the social studies classes. The basis 
discussion was three films, Tie Other Side Of 7 
(Pittsburgh Housing Authority), Housing In O 
Time (U.S.A. Housing Authority), and The City. TI 
third panel was concerned with the use of episodic fih 
teaching character and human relations. 
\mong the speakers on the program were: Charles 
F. Hoban, Jr., American Council on Education, Walte 


Ginsberg 


e of Teachers College, Columbia Universit | 
Zoe A. Thralls, University of Pittsburgh, and Rog: 
\lbright of Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 

Sectional meetings were arranged in the fields 
reading, English, science, and consumer education, p1 
Manwiller, Pittsburg! 
Schools, James S. Kinder, Pennsylvania College f 
Women, John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh Schools, 


1 


Herbert T. Olander, University of Pittsburgh. 


sided over, respectively by C. EF 


Representatives of the parent-teacher associatiot 
public schools, higher education, Federal government 
and general public participated. This varied grouy 
Pave the Conference a wide scope and indicated a 
cooperative attitude on the part of many interests 

John A. Hollinger, Director of Visualization in tl 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, was elected chairman of 


Conference for next vear. 


Available Electrical Transcriptions 


To meet the growing school demand for educational 
transcriptions, the C. P. MacGregor Company, 729 
South Western Avenue, Hollywood, California, em- 
ployed Dr. Cline M. Koon, nationally known authority 
in the school use of radio and recordings, to select from 
their library of 5000 transcribed dramatic productions 
those which he considered most suitable for school use 
A 14-page catalogue, containing a descriptive list of 
these selections with rental and sale prices, 1s now 
available. Most of the selections offered in the catalogue 
fall in the fields of history, drama, and stories for 
younger children. The historical features are not in- 
tended to present a complete history of a period, but to 
arouse interest which will stimulate pupils to want to 
learn more and to carry out projects. Suitable music 
and sound effects are used to make all episodes vividly 
realistic. 

Every transcription includes two 15-minute programs 
on a 16” disc. They may be played on any disc sound 
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lotes 


recorder, turntable, or transcription player which oper 


ates at 33 1/3 revolutions-per-minute. 
v v 
Arrangements have been completed by the 
tion of School Film Lib 
Nemours & Company, 
America, to make disc 


\ssocii 
raries with E. I. duPont de 


sponsors of the Cavalcads 


recordings of twelve selected 
broadcasts from this outstanding radio series of his 
torical programs, and to sell these recordings to schools, 
colleges and universities. Four of the series are nov 
onstitution of the United 
Abraham Lincoln,” and 


Holmes.” The other eight will be 


ready, namely: “The ( 


States,” “Francis Scott Key,” “ 


Wendell 


made according to demands for them. 


“Oliver 
\ questionnaire 
during the series and 


listing the subjects broadcast 


sent to educational leaders and teachers resulted in the 
selection of these twelve programs. 

The recordings will be available in two sizes: 16 inch 
r.p.m., and 12 inch 
For complete information, write to the Associa 


Plaza, New 


records al 3314 records al 78 
r.p.m. 
tion of School Film Libraries, 


York City. 


Rockefelle: 


New York Fair Offers Service to Teachers 


] 


In order that teachers, elementary and high school 


pupils, college students, and graduates working in 
specialized fields may find, among the thousands of ex- 
hibits at the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York, thos« 
things which most closely touch their special interests 
a Department of Public Education has been established 
at the Fair, 
Assistant Protessor of Philosophy at New York Uni 


versity. 


under the direction of Dr. Rudolf Kagey 


This Department will offer many forms 
service, 

The Fair itself is, of course, a great educational 
stitution. Its exhibits of art and modern 
child welfare, youth activities, the functions of 
ment, and the 
bring the 


gover 


application of science to industry 


American scene into sharp and ce hinite for us 
But to see the Fair intelligently, the youn rson needs 
guidance ; the 


turnish that guidance. 


g pr 


Department of Public Education will 

One important form of aid will be a series of leaflet: 
Two of these, “The Fair’s Themes: A General Intri 
duction” and ‘Science at the Fair” hav 
issued. Others in the series will be “Art at the Fair. 
“Exhibits for the Kklementary School Child,” ‘Social 
Studies at the Fair,” and “Food, Decoration and Ne\ 
Products.” 


already beet 


Teachers and school administrators may obtain copies 


of these leaflets by writing to the Assistant Director o 


Public 


use of educators, they cannot be sent in g 


Kducation at the Fair. Being intended for th 
reat Quantities 
to pupils, though guides for student use will be issued 
later. 

also maintains 
] 


The Department of Public Education 
an Information Service. Teachers and pupils are invite 
to ask questions about exhibits, or send requests fo 
itineraries suitable for various subjects and ag 


< 
~~ 
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AND BRIGHTEN 


THE PICTURE 
WITH 





s Light-Tig 


WINDOW SHADES. 


To get the utmost benefit from 
motion pictures, slidefilms and 
other visual material, rooms 
should be fully darkened. Forse 
Light-Tight Window Shades are 
available in fabrics and a 
broad range of sizes with dur- 
able spring rollers or motor 
driven rollers for automatic con 

\ 





trol. Write for illustrated folder. 
Prices to fit every budget. 


FORSE CORPORATION 


1400 FAIRVIEW STREET 
ANDERSON. INDIANA 











FREE 


“THe Get: 


""MAYERLING'' 
""*GRANDILLUSION" 


and other films to be selected by 
you from lists of available subjects 


WE WILL FINANCE SERIES OF 
FOREIGN AND DOCUMENTARY 
FILMS AT TEN SUMMER SCHOOLS 
IN ORDER TO CONDUCT AN EDU- 
CATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 







Write or W ire 


COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


Incorporated-not-for-profit 
59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 








NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


in 16 mm Sound 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
(with Robert Donat) 


LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
(with Randolph Scott) 


EXPLORERS OF THE WORLD 
CAVALCADE OF CIVILIZATION 


Send for catalog listing and describing 16 mm 


sound films — features and short subjects — 
from major and independent producers — for 
entertainment and instruction. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth Street Chicago, Ill. 
Western Office: 
2402 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“40 HOURS PER WEEK 
FOR 20 MONTHS -— 


and never a mo- i | 
ment's trouble'' | [i Rips 


reports a satisfied user of 
HOLMES Sound-on-Film Projectors. 






A thorough check-up at the 
end of 800 hours of service 
showed that only the re- 
placement of a lamp, re- 
flector and condenser was 
indicated. 


A HOLMES precision built 
projector is constructed like 
a high grade 17 jewel 
watch. Compare it with 
other projectors costing 
even double the price. 


Projector a‘tached 
to Amplifier 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
without obligation. 
Write for catalog and prices. 


Holmes Projector Co. 


1813 Orchard St., CHICAGO 

Manufacturers of 16mm and 

35mm Projectors for over 
25 yeors. 





32 lbs. 28 lbs. 
READY TO CARRY 
Total weight with 

Speaker only 60 lbs. 









16 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp. 


py 35 mm Portable, 
if Mazda or Arc Lamp. 
SS 35 mm Imperial 


we» for Auditoriums. 





Me i 
i FAMOUS HOTEL FOR WOMEN 


The unescorted woman visitor to New York 
will find at this delightful hotel a friendly 
welcome, charming environment and the 
utmost in privacy and security. Convenient 
to smart shops, theatres and points of in- 
terest... Just a few steps from Fifth Avenue, 






Unusually homelike rooms as low as 


$1.50 DAILY, SINGLE $2.50 DOUBLE 
<3 HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


29 EAST 29th STREET 












The Educational Screen 


"Sducabional Filbma of Mert" 





SOUND AND SILENT CLASSROOM FILMS 


Write Dept. E-8 for Free Catalogs 
BAILEY FILM SERVICE 


1651 Cosmo St. Hollywood, Calif. 


New York Cooperative Film Library 


A sound-on-film loan library for the secondary 


schools in eastern New York is being operated by New 
York State College for Teachers at Albany. Ten co 
operating schools compose the organization, each o 
\s all 


the films are available to the member-schools, each may 


which has deposited two films in the library. 


avail itself of the use of $900 worth of film by pur 
chasing only $90 worth. Loan service is free ani it is 
only necessary for the schools to pay outgoing postag 
and a nominal service charge. The library is unde» the 


direction of Carleton A. Moose. 


Visual Forum at Milwaukee 

Photoart House of Milwaukee conducted its first 
Forum of Instruction at Marquette University Marcel 
28-30 for the purpose of educating the Milwaukee area 
school users of visual equipment in the proper oper: 
tion and use of such equipment. “In addition to equip 
ment instruction, an informative program of classroon 


demonstrations, with films, still pictures and the micro- 


projector, was carried out. The correlation of visual 
aids with the curriculum, classroom techniques in the 
use of films, and other aspects of a visual progran 
were discussed. Many new sound and silent educational! 


films were previewed. 


Motion Pictures for Occupational 
Information 


(Continued from page 191) 


- 
} 


3. Definite facts about the local, state and nationa 
demands for workers 
Importance of the occupations to society 
5. The nature and acquired qualifications needed 
6. Education and training required 
7. The rewards and chances for promotion 
8. The opportunities and incentives for service 
9. How to get started in the vocation 
10. How to measure success and to realize satisi 
tion in vocational adjustment 
11. Appreciation of the social and economic intet 
dependence of the various occupational and 
dustrial segments of society 
The program is admittedly ambitious and will r 
quire time and perseverance if the objectives are to | 
attained. Since the introduction of the use of motiot 
towards 


Pupils learn best by actually watching a 


pictures rapid advancement has been mace 
these goals. 
worker or by observing a motion picture of him at 
work. He obtains rather definite concepts of the kind 
of people who are engaged in a certain field of work 
and the conditions in which they work, and he develops 
an attitude towards this particular job in the presenct 
of the actual occupational environment. Charts, draw 
ings, posters, supply information about the number of 
workers, the local and general demand for them, their 
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FREE? 


Send now for your copy of Castle Film’s new 32 page 
illustrated catalog describing Travel — News and 
other Educational Films: Address — Castle Films, 
Dept. T5, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 








General Science, 11 rolls, $20 

Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 
cain Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 
Ss Fundamentals of Biology, 4 rolls, $9 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 


35> mm. 











t1 + 


pay, their living condi ions, et 
ever, whether the social importance of a1 


c. It is doubttu 


can be taught in a very specific way through the us¢ 
of visual aids. 
Conclusions 

The successful administration of a visual 
program requires a te hnical knowledge of the mechat 
ics of picture projection, an acquaintance v ith the vari 
ous types of projection equipment, and with the vari 
ous sources of materials and other important deta 
The teacher in occupational information must also hav 
knowledge of the available films to be used in t] 
schools. Administration should be centralized in 


single individual who must keep abreast of the chang 


continually being made in all phases of visual educa 
tion. This individual must be prepared to act in al 
advisory capacity. An evaluation of each film should 
be made and permanent records kept. The criteria tot 


evaluating films should be incorporated into th 


manent record. 
While the application of the film in the field of voc: 


tional education and training is as yet experimenta 


there are many possibilities offered tor 


f 
f 


ment and use. The feld for high grade 
type films dealing with various phases of vocationa 


education is unlimited with the present widespread un 


employment. With sweeping changes and technologica 


advances the worker will be more and more faced wit! 
the necessity of keeping abreast of new development 
in industry through attending vocational classes. The 


powertul a tactol 
I 


motion picture film can become as 

teaching new techniques and skills as it already is 1 
, rae 

shaping the ideals and attitudes of American lift 


Sources for Vocational Guidance Films 


Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


Eastman Kodak Co Teaching Films Division, Rocheste 
N. Y. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th Ave Long Islane 
City, N. Y. 

Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau St.. New York Cit 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 30 E. Eighth St., Chicag 

National Industrial Council, 14 W. 49th St.. New York City 

U. S. Department ot Agriculture, Division of Motion Pi 


tures, Washington, D. ¢ 

BS. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Washingto1 
DB: C. 

Vocational Guidance Films. Inc.. Old Colony Bldg., De 
Moines. | l 

. # M. a A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave 
New York City 


Sources fer Vocational Guidance Filmstrips 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St.. Chicag: 
Stillfilm, Inc., 4703 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles. Calif 





Address he 
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hy are Erpi 
Classroom Films 


$0 effective as 
a teaching tool? 


: 
RL = 
BRING THe 0 


1 2 te To THE CLASSROOM 


BECAUSE they are a complete teaching medium— 

presenting subject matter through both 
sight and sound. This combination makes a clearer, 
more lasting impression than can be made through 
either sight or sound alone. Further, Erpi Instructional 
Sound Films bring to the classroom a wide range of 
material otherwise impossible to present. 


JS», 


That is why Erpi Classroom Films are now used in all 
18 states and in 25 foreign lands—in thousands of 
small and large schools, 





Ten years’ experience has proved that Erpi films are 
economical to use, as well as effective. They last for years 
—miay be used for a variety of purposes at various grade 
levels and correlate with many different courses. 


Today there is a comprehensive library of 141 Erpi in- 


structional films available for your school—with 24 more 
to be released this year. There are films for use in the 
Social Studies, Biological and Physical Sciences, Music, 
Art, Athletics, Child Psychology, Vocational Guidance 
and Teacher Training. Send the coupon for full details. 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. ES 5-40 
35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me des riptive materials on your films including 
the Integration Chart which shows graphically the extent to which each film 
correlates with different courses. 


Name 


osition 
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Cuvient <Film SVeurs 


New Vocational Guidance Films 


A series of 16mm sound films is being 
produced by the recently organized Vo- 
cational Guidance Films, Inc. of Des 
Moines, Iowa, affording a new instruc- 
tional tool for teachers. This new series 
of vocational films, entitled Your Life 
Work, is designed to acquaint students 
with all of the more important vocations. 
Teachers’. Guides and suggested outlines 
provide discussion material without vo- 
cational research by the teacher. The first 
subjects prepared include a double reel 
on Finding Your Life Work, and two 
reels of 400 feet each on Journalism, and 
Radio and Television. These will be fol- 
lowed by single reels on Automotive 
Service, Dairy Farming, The Electrician, 
General Farming, The Woodworker, For- 
estry, Drafting, Retail Selling, Engineer- 
ing, Nursing, Accountancy, Getting and 
Holding a Job. Other series are planned 
to cover some sixty industries. 

Each answers such questions as: What 
does the worker in this occupation do? 
What are the working conditions? What 
training is required and where can it be 
secured? How can the high school con- 
tribute to this training? What personal 
qualities are necessary? What are the 
promotional opportunities? Thus the 
series provides in an interesting manner 
the information which any high school 
student needs to determine at least a pos- 
sible interest, leading to a well-considered 
choice of vocation in which he will find 
satisfaction and happiness. 

With a twenty-five year background 
of vocational teaching experience, Arthur 
r. Twogood, associate professor voca- 
tional education at Iowa State College, 
devoted eight years of special research 
to the preparation of Your Life Work 
series, in consultation with other author- 
ities. Carl F. Mahnke, an alumnus of 
lowa State College, is president of Vo- 
cational Guidance Films, Inc. The pro- 
duction facilities of Burton Holmes 
Films, Chicago, are being used in the 
preparation of the films. The 16mm prints 
are made from standard 35mm movie 
negatives. 

The first reels are in the hands of 
salesmen in many parts of the country. 
Mr. Mahnke reports that the inquiries 
being received from the first announce- 
ments indicate the great demand for vo- 
cational guidance material of this prac- 
tical character. 





M@ American Sociat HyGiene Associa- 
Trion, 50 W. 50th Street, New York City, 
is distributing a new motion picture on 
syphilis, entitled: 

With these Weapons—Made by Wil- 
lard Pictures under the supervision of 
the Association’s staff. It tells the story 
of syphilis from its earliest beginnings 
to the present day. Making use of ani- 
mated graphs, the film shows how the 
disease spreads, its relation to other 
diseases, and treatment. 


® Eastman Kopaxk Company, Teach 
ing Films Rochester, New 
York, announces their first teaching film 
in full-color Kodachrome : 

How Birds Feed Their Young—’ 
reel—sale. The photographer, Dr. Ar- 
thur A. Allen, Professor of Ornithology, 
Cornell University, shows the Indigo 
Bunting and Towhee bringing food to the 
nest in their bills, a Thrush feeding the 
hungriest first, a male Bluebird illustrat- 
ing how he sometimes stands guard at 
feeding time, a Cedar Waxwing feeding 
its young with food carried in its throat, 
a Goldfinch demonstrating feeding by 
regurgitation of food partially digested, a 
Hummingbird squirting food into the 
young birds’ throats, young Herons pump- 
ing food from the parent’s throat, Snake- 
birds helping themselves to food swal- 
lowed by the parent, the Least Bittern 
brooding its young after feeding, Quail 
and Grouse leaving the nest in search of 
food immediately after hatching. 


Division, 


@ Avpio-Fitm Lipraries, 661 Bloom- 
field Ave., New Jersey, are handling 
sales exclusively in 16mm for the fol- 
lowing film: 

Puritans of Massachusetts Colony 
2 reels, 16mm sound—depicting the life, 
customs, government, religion, education, 
homes, and occupations of the Puritans 
about 1645. Dialogue as well as narrative 
gives realism to the subject. Available 
also for rental. 


M@ Water O. GutTtoun, Inc., 35 W. 
45th Street, New York City, has been 
appointed distributor for the films in- 
volved in the International Film Center 
project, inaugurated to facilitate inter- 
national exchange of educational films. 
The new Film Center, made possible by 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
will cooperate with all countries who 
have a nationally-organized documentary 
film movement. The International Film 
Center, Inc., which lists on its Board of 
Directors such people as Donald Sles 
inger, James T. Shotwell, George F. 
Zook, Luther Gulick, William Berrien, 
Henry Goddard Leach and Richard J. 
Walsh, is under this arrangement bring 
ing to schools, clubs and other groups 
much valuable material heretofore not 
available. From time to time films from 
practically every country in the world 
will be released, some of which have 
already been appraised by the American 
Council on Education. At present the 
following films are ready for distribution 
by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 

The First Democracy—2 reels—ob- 
tained from Switzerland. 

The Teddy Bears’ Picnic 
tained from Australia. 

Dawn of Iran—2 
from Iran. 

Enough to Eat—2 reels — obtained 
from England. 

The Case of Charlie 


tained from Canada. 


] reel ob- 


reels — obtained 


Gordon—ob- 


The Educational Screen 


@ Garrison Firm Distrisutors, INc.. 
1600 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounce the release of the first motion 
picture dealing with Charles Townsend 
Copeland, Boylston Professor Emeritus 
of Rhetoric, Harvard University, namely: 

Copey on Dickens—2 reels, 16mm and 
35mm. This film was produced with 
the cooperation of the Harvard Club of 
New York City and is a film version 
of Professor Copeland’s famous read- 
ing on Charles Dickens, which was first 
presented at the Harvard Club on the 
occasion of the 100th Anniversary of 
the birth of Charles Dickens. 


M@ Errt Crassroom Fits, Inc., 35-1] 
35th Avenue, Long Island City, New 
York, have produced the following: 

The Machine Maker — Demonstrates 
the manufacture and operation of lathes, 
millers, planers, drill presses, revealing 

Endocrine Glands—A science film for 
junior high on up through college, de- 
scribing the nature and function of the 
the role of machinist apprentices. 
parathyroid, pituitary, pancreas and thy- 
roid glands. 

A People of the Congo—Depicts the 
environment, activities and customs of 
the strange Mangbetu people. 

People of Mexico—An account of the 
origin and development of the Mexican 
people, describing the influence of Aztec 
and Spanish culture of the Mexico of 
today. 

Navajo Indians—Visualizes the prim- 
itive nature of the tribe’s work and play, 
household and farming tasks, court- 
ships and weddings, in a tour of the 
Navajo country in southwestern United 
States. 


@ DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago, have revised _ their 
“Consolidated List of Free Films.” The 
new catalogue lists over 1200 free 16mm 
and 35mm sound and silent films, with 
names and addresses of sponsors or dis- 
tributors. Price of the booklet is 50 
cents, cash with order. 

\ Free Film Catalogue, listing hun- 
dreds of 16mm sound and silent educa- 
tional films (with study outlines), plus 


pictures 


an extensive list of entertainment 
available from the DeVry Educational 
Film Library on rental or sale basis, may 


also be obtained upon request. 


BM Ber. & Howett Company, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, have had to 
issue a supplement to their 1940 Filmo- 
sound Library catalog, because of the ad- 
dition of many new films, including 
twenty features headed by the Universai 
release, That starring 
Deanna Durbin. Other added features are 
Freshman Year, Idol of the Crowds, and 
The Lady Fights Back, dealing with col- 


lege life, hockey, and wild life conserva- 


Certam Age, 


tion, respectively. Twenty-seven reels ot 
“shorts,” consisting mainly of the new 
Lowell Thomas Going Places and new 
cartoons, are other subjects listed in the 
supplement. 

\ new B&H Silent Film Book has 
been prepared also, listing hundreds of 
titles. 
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operate 


Better 16 ways, this projector, designed by RCA 


Photophone Engineers, is priced with the lowest! 


TEACHERS who have never before 
used a 16 mm. sound projector find 
this new RCA unit amazingly easy to 
thread and operate! Threading line 
is cast right on projection block. 
Controls are simple. Films are auto- 
matically rewound. 

The RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Pro- 
jector is also out in front in perform- 
ance. Floating film principle bans 
tugs and jerks—assures smooth, 
effortless projection. Lessons leap 
to life because pictures are more 
brilliant. sound is far superior. 10% 


to 20% greater screen illumination 
is provided by oversize reflector, 
condenser and large objective lens. 
Sound is clear and natural at am 
volume, thanks to film take-up equal- 
izer and electrodynamic speaker. 
In every detail this projector re- 


flects the unmatched experience of 


RCA Photophone engineers, who 
design the motion picture sound 
equipment used by Hollywood stu- 
dios and in thousands of top-flight 
theatres. Best of all, it’s /ow in cost! 
Send coupon for full information. 


Trade-mark “Victrola” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ky RCA Mfg. Co., Inc 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment. 
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are easy to Learn 


Yes...and new RCA 16 mm. 
Sound Film Projector is 
easy for teachers to use! 


You don’t have to be a professional projectionist to 


The RCA 16 mm. Film Projector is light 
in weieht. You can carry it from on 
cla ym to another isutcas.. MV 

h 1 with microphon 

ive nent 
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this amazingly simple unit that provides 






BETTER 








. Better sound reproduction 
. Better, simpler threading 


. Better reel take-up and rewind 
. Better equalization 

. Better operating ease 

. Better input performance 
. Better reproduction 

10. Better framing 

11. Better tone 

12. Better accessibility 

13. Better versatility 

14. Better lubrication 

15. Better lamp service 

16. Better portability 


CSOoOnounr wn 


Educational Department (E-5) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey. 





@ 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 





Please send me complete information con- 
cerning the new RCA 16 mm. Sound Film 
Projector. 


Name 





Schoo! 





Address 





WAYst | 








. Better, more brilliant projecti »1 


. Better and more efficient cooling 


BY) 











City_ oe State 
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The Educational Screen 


HA mong the tf toducets Where the commercial 


tirms announce new products and developments of interest to the field. 


SVE Slide Binder 

Announcement by the Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., Chicago, that they are 
to make available to the general market 
their highly efficient 2” x 2” Slide Binder 
is greeted with welcome anticipation by) 
all users of slide films. This filmslide 
binder was originally perfected to facili- 
tate the handling, and to speed up and cut 
the cost of film binding for their own 
enormous film library. It is radically 
different in design and construction from 
the glass slide film holders in general 
use. Glass and film are of the same size, 
which permits automatic centering in a 
2” x 2” fibre cushion frame. To this frame 
is glued a gummed cover of tough Kraft 
paper, finished in silver on the outside. 





The new 2” x2” slide binder. 


The cover holds the glass and film rig- 
idly in place and forms a dust-proof 
seal. The entire surface of the film is 
clamped so tightly to the glass that there 
is no possibility of heat causing the film 
to warp out ot focus. The low heat con 
ductivity of the fibre cushion frame and 
the efficient heat reflection by the silver 
finished cover keep the heat away and 
make it cool to the touch when showing. 

Owners of large film accumulations, 
who have hitherto neglected to bind their 
films because of the expense and time 
involved, and convention exhibitors, where 
breakage is excessive, are hailing this 
new S. V. E. Film Binder with especial 
enthusiasm. 

Due to the automatic centering of glass 
‘and film, and the ease with which the 
silver finished cover can be applied, the 
binding time of films is greatly reduced. 
The fibre cushion frame cuts down the 
glass area, lightens the weight, and pre- 
vents breakage. Binders have been dropped 
experimentally from heights up to 12 
feet on hard floors without damage and 
have been shipped by ordinary third class 
mail without any extra precautions, the 
films arriving at destination in perfect 
condition. 

Distribution 


through regular’ trade 


channels is being accelerated through an 
attractive display carton which holds a 
dozen small cartons of a dozen binders 
each. Also there is a special bulk pack- 
age of 100 binders for larger users. 


Room-Darkening Shades 

Schools faced with the problem of 
darkening 
auditoriums for the showing of motion 


properly classrooms and 
pictures, slides, etc. are directed to the 
services of the Forse Corporation, An- 
derson, Indiana. This firm offers a most 
complete line of light-tight shades for 
darkening purposes. Forse has seven 
different fabrics in darkening materials, 
in every conceivable type, to fit every 
window, and with prices to fit every 
budget. Each has been carefully se- 
lected after long tests as most suitable 
for its purpose. The shades come with 
durable spring rollers, or with motor 
driven rollers for automatic electrical 
control of groups of shades. There is 
an economical folding shade that does 
not use a spring roller and can be 
supplied at low cost for big windows. 

Descriptive circulars and further in 
formation will be supplied by Forse 
Corporation, 1400 Fairview Street, An 
derson, Indiana. 


Latest B&H Products 


Owners of 16 mm. silent or sound 
Filmo projectors will be interested in the 
new 750-watt, 10-hour lamp just an 
nounced by Bell & Howell. It is claimed 
that by actual test this new unit produces 
50% more light than the standard 750 
watt, 25-hour lamp, and generates little 
or no additional heat. Although the min 
imum life expectancy of the new lamp 
is but 10 hours, it is felt that this reduc 
tion is far ovtweighed in importance by 
the added brilliancy. It does not replace 
the standard 750-watt, 25-hour lamp, 
which, it is believed, will continue to be 
used in the majority of home-owned pro 
jectors. The new lamp is offered as an 
additional unit for educational and in 
dustrial projectionists, to whom lamp 
brilliance in long throws is of more im- 
portance than lamp life. It will be fur- 
nished in the new “black-top” type, re- 
cently announced by B&H, which reduces 
the light filtering through the top of the 
lamphouse and eliminates the use of metal 
lamp caps. It will, of course, be equipped 
with the well-known B&H pre-focusing 
and pre-aligning ring on the base, to as 
sure maximum efficiency of each indi 
vidual lamp. 

\ new, fast 3-inch F2 long-distance 
projection lens which passes 32% more 
light than its predecessor ,and approaches 
the speed of the brilliant 2-inch F1.6 lens 
(standard on most Filmo 16mm projec- 


tors), has also been introduced by Bell 





& Howell. The 3-inch lens will show 
the same size picture at a distance of 48- 
feet that the standard 2-inch lens will 
throw at 32-feet, just filling a screen six 
feet wide. 

For further information on these prod 
ucts, write to the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Kodaslide Information 

A new 28-page booklet, “Visual Teach- 
ing with Kodaslides,” issued by Eastman 
Kodak Company, contains a wealth of 
information, concisely presented, for 
teachers who use visual methods and 
workers in the field of educational pho- 
tography. Numerous illustrations further 
increase the value and attractiveness of 
the bulletin. 

The booklet discusses not onl the 
manifold applications of the modern 2 x 2 
inch slide, but also the technique of pro- 
ducing these slides, both in black-and 
white and Kodachrome (full color). The 
text describes suitable cameras, enlarg- 
ing, printing, and projection equipment; 


small scale and quantity production 


methods; and mounting, filing and_ stor- 
age procedure. A _ section is devoted to 
projection technique. To secure a copy 
address Eastman 
Rochester, Mm a. 


The Eastman Kodak Company plans 


Kodak Company, 


to send out from time to time bulletin 
information covering the various phases 
of slide production outlined in this pamph 
let, and certain sources of material avail 


able in 2 x 2-inch slides. 


Victor 2 in 1 Speaker Case 

Of interest in the educational and 
dustrial fields is the new Two Speake 
Unit in one case under one handle, of 
fered by Victor Animatograph, Daven 
port, Iowa. This exclusive Victor a1 
rangement permits the use « 


I two speak 
ers and avoids the inconvenience of carry- 
ing two cases besides the projector. In 
addition to the superior sound from two 
speakers, it 1s a great advance in port 


ability of sound equipment 





Case which carries two speakers. 

















—_ 











May, 1940 


A Dozen “Do's” and “Don'ts” 
for Beginners 
By Arthur L. Richter 
Sup’t Consolidated Schools, North; 
1. Do provide yourself with a good screet 
2. Vo make certain there is adequate teacher prepara 


1 


tion for the showing of an educational picture. 


3. Do install a simple but complete system of record 
ing and filing teacher-evaluations of every pi 


ture shown. 
4. Do check the acoustics of a room before showing 
sound pictures in it. 
Do make sure that the aperture gate and the lens 


is cleaned and the machine is oiled before eacl 


on 


time it is used. 
6. Do schedule films far enough in advance to allow 
for substitution or cancellation by the distributo1 
and course of study changes by the teacher. 
Don’t try to “compete” with local or near! 


J 


ters on “feature” pictures. 

8. Don’t show a picture without a pre-view. 

9. Don't wait until the audience has entered the roon 
to set up and thread your machine 

10. Don't forget that focus can make or ruin you 
picture. 

11. Don’t show an educational picture to more than 
one class at a time. Doing so will impair teaching 
efficiency ' 

12. Don't overlook any opportunity to sell Visual Edu 
cation to the public. Many people still considet 
another educational ‘‘fad or frill.” 


Summer Courses in Visual Instruction 


(Concinaed frem page 201) 


Field Courses in American Problems 


Offered by The Open Road 


There is a growing awareness that in the teaching of th 


social sciences the classroom and the book must be vivified by 
observation and interpretation in the field. One of the agencies 
which has lately turned its attention to the problem is Th 
Open Road—a non-profit membership organization which has 
as its object the promotion of international and inter-regional 


understanding. During the past year The Open Road has 
initiated a program in the United States which aims to acquaint 
Americans with their own country—the lives and problems of 
its people. Social science departments in leading institutions 
are being offered expert and complete facilities 
ting of field trips. 

The program for 1940 is principally a project in teacher 
education on the graduate level. Summer courses have been 


in the conduc 


worked out with five institutions as follows: 

Harvard University, Graduate School of Education. “Work 
shop in Social and Economic Factors Influencing Education 
in New England.” July 2-Aug. 10. Full course of gradu 
ate credit. James A. Michener. 

Columbia University, Teachers College. “Sociological Field 
Course in Southern Conditions.” July 8-Aug. 10. 4 to & 
points. W. C. Hallenbeck and G. W. Blackwell 


New York University, School of Education. “Field Seminai 
in the Sociology of the Tennessee Valley.” July 8-Aug 
10. 6 points. Julius Yourman. 

Colorado State College of Education. “Life Problems on th 
Great Plains and in the Rocky Mountain Area.” July 1 
Aug 9. 9 hours credit. Marshall Miller. 

Northwestern Umiversity, Schooi of Education. “Field Semi 


nar on Problems of Youth in America as Exemplified in 
Certain Rural and Urban Communities of the Middl 
West.” 6 points. Dates and instructor to be announced 
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Whether you seek 


EDUCATION 
NTERTAINMENT 


The VISUAL WAY 
is the BEST WAY! 





You can educate while you enter- 
tain, just as you entertain while you 
educate—with Universal's outstand- 


ing selection of motion pictures. 


Here are pictures that should be on 


everybody’s MUST list: 








DEANNA DURBIN in “Three Smart Girls Grow Up" 


BING CROSBY, Joan Blondell and Mischa Auer in 
“East Side of Heaven" 


IRENE DUNNE and CHARLES BOYER in “When 


Tomorrow Comes" 
DEANNA DURBIN in "That Certain Age” 


Gilbert and Sullivan's “The Mikado" in glorieus 
technicolor, with the D'Oyly Carte Players and 
London Symphony Orchestra 


W. C. FIELDS, EDGAR BERGEN and CHARLIE 
McCARTHY in “You Can't Cheat an Honest 
Man” 


VICTOR McLAGLEN and JACKIE COOPER in 
"Ex-Champ" 


Doug. FAIRBANKS Jr. and Basil RATHBONE in “The 


Sun Never Sets” 


“The Family Next Door” with Hugh Herbert and 
Joy Hodges 














Don’t miss these. Write to Universal’s 
Non-Theatrical Department for further 
information regarding short-subjects, 
travelogues, animated cartoons and 
other feature length pictures. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 


- 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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The Gilm Estimates 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


Date Estimate was made 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois (Massey, Gordon, Lock- 
hart} (RKO) Superb achievement in historical 
realism, fine in every detail. Lincoln’s life, 
character and relationships from backwoods to 
presidency. Strangely beautiful, compelling pic- 
ture of deeply human, now taciturn, now hu- 
morous, inately just character. ““American” in 
truest sense of the word. 1-30-40 
(A) & (Y) Superb (C) Fine, if it interests 


Buck Benny Rides Again (Benny, Ellen Drew, 
Rochester) ( Para) Benny’s radio stuff hilariously 
screened, though his “‘acting” helps little. Jack 
goes West to prove he’s a he-man. Fantastic, 
riotous Wild West comedy, with lavish musical 
features, and Jack as usual always the goat 
Humor in essentially good taste. 4-30-40 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Entertaining (C) Perhap 
Calling Philo Vance (James Stephenson, Margot 
Stevenson)(Warner) Espionage detective film 
with consistent, clever plot. Papers with evidence: 
of intrigue stolen from Vance. Trail leads to 
home of airplane manufacturers. Double mur- 
der follows. Murderer finally unmasked by faithful 
dog. Good film of series. 1-16-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Exciting (C) No 
Charlie Chanin Panama( Sidney Toler, Lionel At- 
will) (Fox) Formulized class B mystery yarn with 
improbable but not preposterous plot. Espio- 
nage scheme to blow up Panama Canal when 
fleet is passing through discovered by ubiqui- 
tous Mr. Chan. Violence, suspense, excitement. 
Diverting for mystery fans. 4-23-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Passable (C) No 
Chasing Trouble (Frankie Darro) (Monogram) 
Precocious fjower-shop delivery boy, self-con- 
stituted hand-writing expert and philanthropi 
matchmaker, gets unwittingly tangled up with a 
spy-gang but learns truth in time to marry hero 
ine to right man. Passable little thriller. 5-7-40 
(A) Feeble (Y) Passable (C) Fair 
Dr. Cyclops (Albert Dekker, Janice Logan) 
(Para) Fantastic pseudo-science thriller of 
half-crazed scientist using radium-mine in 
Amazon jungle to shrivel human beings into 
midgets. Pointless sensationalism in fine Tech- 
nicolor ! Extraordinary camera technique achieves 


startlingly real illusions in dramatically futil 
story. 5-7-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Dr. Kildare’s Strange Case (Ayres, Barrymore) 
(MGM) Fourth in the good series. Protege of 
crotchety, wise old doctor refuses fine research 
position and stays with him. Risks career by 
dealing with strange insanity case to clear 
rival surgeon’s name. 4-23-40 
(A) & (Y) Good (C) Doubtful 
Double Alibi (Wayne Morris, Margaret Lind- 
say)(Univ) Thoroughly complex little murder- 
mystery, too much for its cast and utterly col- 
orless hero. Lot of mistaken identities and 
three murders are not enough to save it. Naive 
thriller, too confusedly told to convince 
4-30-40 
(A) Feeble (Y) No value (C) No 
Forgotten Girls (Louise Platt, Wynne Gibson) 
(Repub.) Cheap picture of sordid, seamy low- 
life. Two men and two women run benighted 
course through love, infidelity, murder, prison, 
jail “spring” by gruesome explosion—till news- 


paperman-hero solves all. Cheap thriller 
cheaply done 4-23-40 
(A) Poor (Y) No (C) No 


Graany Get Your Gun (Robson, H. Davenport) 
(Warner) Light, amusing semi-mystery comedy. 
Sprightly, soft-hearted old Western pioneer 
woman gets involved in murder case and sets 
ut to get murderer and protect granddaughter. 
Emphasis on humorous situations rather than 
‘rime details. 4-30-40 
(A) & (Y) Good of kind (C) No 
Half a Sinner (Heather Angel, John King) (Univ) 
Diligent young lady goes socially berserk, gets into 
serio-comic difficulties with stolen car, dead body, 
rangsters, crotchety old matriarch, and hand- 
some young ‘“accomplice.’’Artificial adventure 
stuff lightened by some comic interludes and 
farcical turns of plot. 4-16-40 
(A) Poor (Y) Hardly (C) No 
Harvest (French-English titles) Absorbing, 
earthy pastoral drama. Native of deserted vil- 
lage wins companion of wandering tradesman 
and brings her back to make a home while h« 
plants and harvests. Deeply human, exquisitely 
realistic scenes. Superb acting and fine 
photography. 4-23-40 
(A) Superb of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 
House Across the Bay (Nolan, Bennett, Raft) 
(U.A.) Night club singer, wife of racketeer, 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


is shown on each film. 


tries to save husband’s life from gangsters by 
sending him to Aleatraz on minor offense. 
Double-crossed by lawyer friend, he turns on 
his wife. Grim, complex plot made credible by 
convincing acting 4-30-40 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) & (C) Decidedly not 
Its a Date (Deanna Durbin, Kay Francis, 
Walter Pidgeon, (Universal) Lightsome, 
comedy romance. Eligible bachelor meets 
imaginative, willful daughter and famous ac- 
tress mother. Mother wins bachelor and 
daughter wins mother’s part in play. Deftly 
handled. Delightful diversion. 4-16-40 
(A) Charming (Y) Good (C) Perhaps 
Johnny Apollo (Arnold, Power, Lamour) (Fox) 
Unsavory fatherandson melodrama of uniformly 
disreputable characters, spotty action, question- 
able psychology and ethics. Supposedly idealistic 
on of father imprisoned for embezzlementis em- 
bittered and turns crook to get money to fre« 
father. Absurdly beatific ending. 4-23-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Decidedly not (C)No 
Lion Has Wings, The( Merle Oberon, Ralph Rich- 
ardson)(U.A.)British documentary film on pres- 
ent war. Glorifies modern, incredibly systematized 
warfare. Royal Air Force reenacts elaborately or- 
ganized bombing of Kiel canal. Defense of London 
killfully demonstrated. Newsreel te chnique inter- 
persed with sentimental, supposedly human-in- 


terest scenes. Strong propaganda. 4-16-40 
A) Interesting (Y) Mature (C) No 


Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me (Tom Brown, Con- 


tanc Moore) (Univ) Crude, young advertising 
agents “‘stupendous”’ plans change high-priced, 
ow-businessed dress shop into working girls’ 


heaven. Uses young singer-heroine, who loves 
him, for crazy ad stunts and almost marries 


her off to wrong man Absurd title. 5-7-40 
(A) & (Y) Ridiculous (C) No 


Midnight Limited (Marjorie Reynolds, John 
King) (Monogram) Detective uses himself as 
decoy to solve mysterious train robberies. Vapid 
young girl victim of first robbery, for love in- 
terest. Dialogue flat and trite; acting amateur- 
ish ; plot feeble; continuity spotty; photog- 
raphy mediocre. 4-16-40 


(A) Mediocr: (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Murder on the Yukon (James Newell) (Mono- 
gram) Elementary yarn about two Canadian 
Northwest Mounti seeking crooks in the far- 
north fur trad Seowling villains, lonely 
cabins, wilderness settings. Mounties get into 
and out of impossible situations and naturally 
“get their man” at the end. 4-16-40 
(A) Feeble (Y) Hardly (C) No value 


Outside the Three Mile Limit (Jack Holt) 
(Ce lum) Mediocre crime-adventure yarn. Own- 
er of gambling yacht, secret service agent pos- 
ing a accomplice, newspaperman posing a 
playboy, and band of counterfeiters get hope- 


les ly involved. Violence, intrigue and 
hokum. 5-7-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Passable (C) No 


Parole Fixer (William H: nry, Virginia Dale) 
(Para) G-man melodrama, thoroughly packed 
with criminal doings and usual gangster at- 
mosphere, but exposing vividly the insidiou 
evils that are debauching our prison-parole- 
board system. Second film based on J. Edgar 
Hoover's book “Persons in Hiding = 

(A) Fair (Y) Perhaps : (C) No 


Primrose Path’ (Ginger Rogers, Joel McCrea) 
(RKO) Sordid story of prostitution, drunken- 
ness and poverty skillfully made into “amuse- 
ment.’” Underprivileged heroine, descendant of 
prostitutes, escapes from her slum environment 
by tricking drab, stodgy hero into marrying 
her. Comedy-drama of benighted lives in 
eamy setting. 5-7-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Star Dust (Linda Darnell, John Payne) (Fox) 
Trials and tribulations of college student 
brought to Hollywood for screen tests. Talented 
young girl i side-tracked by tudio politi 


and crookedness, but championed by talent 
cout and likeable female dramatic coach 
Mostly light and amusing. 5-7-40 


(A) Rather good (Y) Good (C) Probably good 


Strange Cargo (Crawford, Gable, Hunter) 
MGM) Incongruous mixture of spiritual and 
eamy ide of the temporal. Criminals escape 

colonial prison through jungle perils. Braw!] 


and violence among men mediated by omniscient 
companion who “‘miraculously”’ redeems ( ?) even 
touch and graceless Crawford and Gable. 5-7-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Sordid (C) No 


The Educational Screen 


Tomboy (Jackie Moran, Marcia Mae Jones) 
(Mono.) Former baseball star and tomboy 
daughter connive to get ambitious lad away 
from harsh vindictive uncle. Boy discovers rob- 
bers of uncle‘s money and all ends happily. 


Much loud-voiced slang by young heroine. but 


essentially wholesome film. 4-30-40 
(A) & (Y) Fair (C) Mostly geod 
Treachery on the High Seas (Bebe Daniels, Ben 


Lyon) (Film Alliance) English-made shipboard 
rook melodrama. Two necklaces, real and paste, 
are shuffled around by heroine-thief and hero- 
detective, with usual thrills and plain and fancy 
double-crossings. Chief features, Bebe’s return 
to screen and her nice husky singing 5-7-40 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 
Ultimatum (French-Eng. titles) (Hoffberg) 
The Serbian Ultimatum and its effect on the 
lives and loves of fanatical, violent Serbian 
officer, his lovely Viennese wife, and their de- 
voted Austrian school friend who sacrifices 
himself that they may be together. Crude but 
effective. 4-9-40) 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) & (C) No 
Virginia City (Hopkins, Flynn) (Warner) 
Spectacular Civil War spy story. Two indomi- 
table soldiers—one blue, one gray—struggle 
over gold shipment for the South and the 
lady’s hand. Supposedly authentic history sub- 
merged in glorified western melodrama with 
thrills. 4-16-40 
(A) & (Y) Very good of kind (C) Too exciting 
Young As You Feel(Jed Prouty, Spring Bying- 
ton) (Fox) Mediocre film of family series. Mr. 
Jones sells drug store and with new wealth 
takes family to World's Fair where night clubs, 
parasites and gigolos prove too much for them. 
More sophisticated than usual. American family 
life a la “‘ecomic strip.” 4-23-40 
(A) & (Y) Inanely amusing (C) No 
Zanzibar (Lola Lane, James Craig) (Universal) 
Adventure thriller. Girl explorer and animal 
hunter risks lives of companions and takes 
advantage of friendship of natives to gain ac- 
cess to valuable skull they worship. Striking 
shots of animal trapping, but many cheap 
thrill devices. 4-23-40 
(A) Fair of kind (C) No 


(Y) Perhaps 


Standards of Visual 
Materials of Instruction 
(Concluded from page 199) 

materials, power outlets and equip 
ments. Time limitations, however, pr« 
vent the consideration of these items 
and they will have to wait until an 
other meeting. 

In closing, we should reiterate that 
validity to the purpose for which the 
aid is used is the most important quali- 
fication to be considered in the selec 
tion of the aid. We might mention, in 
connection with validity, that the edu 
cational activity in which the aid is 
used should also be valid. 

If we agree upon what has been said 
we may perhaps agree upon the idea 
that the present catalog descriptions of 
visual aid 
valid selection probable, that the task 
of building validity of use into a cours¢ 
ot study is next to impossible becauss 
we do not know just what the aid is 
To point 


s are inadequate for making 


about or what its content is. 
up the need for more adequate descrip 
tions than exist at present we might 
coin the 
today is the teacher’s textbook of to 
morrow.” The writer believes that the 
need for more detailed and adequate 


slogan “The film catalog ot 


iibatt > ee 
cescriptions of visual aids, especially 


films, is imperative in order to insure 
validity of use. The increasing numbet 


of films being made available to educa 
tion increases this need. Those of us 
who are in administrative positions in 
the visual instruction field would do 
well to develop adequate standards fot 
such descriptions in films catalogs as 
our part in making valid selection pos 
sible as well as probable. 

















Also for the 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 


published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de- 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 147 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). An 
additional feature this year is a complete alphabetical list of 
every film in the directory. Other information includes designa 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 

128 pp. Paper. Price 75c. (25c to E. S. subse 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


ribers) 


A stimulating, wide-ran view of the higher potentialiti 
of visual instruction in promoti ng world harmony by a “mort 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G 
Wells’ dictum that “the future is a race between education ar 


catastrophe.” 


124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM. 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 

Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodolog 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Throug] 
out the text the theory of visual aids is applied to textbos 
illustration. “Visualizing the Curriculum”, itself splendid! 
“visualized text”, provides an abundance of technica i 
in the form of illustrative denne of photographs, reports of 
school journeys, suggestions for mounting materials, for mal 
ing slides, film strins, etc. It incorporates up-to-date i 
provides a fine balance in the treatment of various teachin 
aids, evaluates various types of aids, and defines the functior 
and values of each in the learning process. 

320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $3.50. 


(20% discount to schools) 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. (3rd Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent. 

Presents in convenient form, practical 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to 
tion. The six chapters include discussions on “The Status of 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use,” 
“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Sound 


4 < 4 : | 
inf 


instruc 


Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio-Vi 1 Service’ 
“Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 
212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 
An important contribution to the literature of the visual fie 
Presents in unusually inter form the 
investigations on the teaching values of the lantern slide and 


esting 
is 


stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus e $1.00 
(67c to E. S. subscribers) 
COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VISUAI 
AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 
The first published work of authoritative research in tl 
visual field, foundational to all research work following it. Not 


only valuable to research workers, but an essential refer 
work for all libraries. 


131 pp. Cloth. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 


Visual Field — 


Full Proceedings of the Midwestern Forum on Visual 
Aids (Held in Chicago, May 1939) 


[he most complete record ever printed and on one of the 
vest visual meetings ever held. Numerous addresses by leading 


ures in the visual field, a notable Directors’ Round Table 
ind pe ne complete pi Sh of classes taught by sound films 
e among the rich contents of the 80-page booklet. 


80 pages, Paper. Price 50c. 
(25c to subscribers of Educational Screen) 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. 

Simple directions for making this economical and increas- 
popular teaching aid 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 
EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
ination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
ment tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
t, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
e visual teaching field that has long needed such a 
ion 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


THE EDUC 
By Frederick 


2) 


Sg hone TALKING PICTURE. 
L. Devereux. 
resenting preliminary solutions of some of the more im- 
nt problems encountered in adapting the talking picture 
service of education. The first six chapters deal with 
development of fundamental bases of production, with the 
erimentation which has been conducted, and with suggested 
roblems for future research. The remaining chapters discuss 
effective use of the sound film in teaching. 
pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM. 
By M. R. eranetetier, Ph. D. 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
ts and ill tes techniques for placing the film into effeetive 
lassroom. The procedures suggested are based 
nded experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
and in ieioine to organize programs of audio visual in- 


tion in st systems. Two valuable Appendices and 
1 ] 
ru qaex 
175 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Cline M. Koon. 


e 41 
1 report oT tne 


instructional use and indirect educational in- 
ence of motion pictures in this country, divided into nine 
1e motion picture (1) as an educational influence: 
| health and social hygiene; (3) in governmental 

ce and patriotism; (4) in vocational guidance; (5) in in- 
ternational understanding; (6) Motion picture legislation; (7) 
technique of luction and distribution; (8) systematic intro- 
luction of films in teaching; (9) general educational problems 


Price $1.00 (20% discount to schools) 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
_s BSUCASION. By G. E. Hamilton. 


106 pp. Pay 


e most comprehensive discussion yet published. 
47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 


TO ORDER, Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 


“1000 and One” Film Directory .75 
An Alternative for Revolution and War 1.257 1.25 7 
Visualizing the 3.5 

(To Schools) 2 0 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.500 1.500 
Picture Values in Education 1 ] 5 
Comparative Effectiveness of 


cA 


Curriculum 


Some Visual Aids 1.00 7 
Proceedings of Mid-West Forum on 
Visual Aids 5077) 

Evaluation of Still Pictures 500 50 | 
The Educational Talking Picture 2.001 am 
(To Schools) 1.60 f 1.60 

How to Use Educational Sound Film 2.00 200 
(To Schools) 1.60 1.607 
Motion Pictures in Education in 
The United States 1.007 1.00 17 
(To Schools) .............. -80 80 [) 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education .15 0) 150 
to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 16 10) 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Audio-Film Libraries (2) 
661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 203) 
Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 213) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Castle Films (3) 
RC A Bldg., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 213) 
College Film Center (3, 5) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(See advertisement on page 211) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (3) 
707 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Ia 
Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs. Colo 


Eastman Kodak Co. (1) 
Teaching Films Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 207) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York Citv 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York City 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 2, S) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
eZ 
(See advertisement on page 213) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Frith Films (1) 
P. O. Box 565, Hollywood, Calif. 


Garrison Films (3, 6) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Guy D. Haselton, Travelettes (1, 2, 4) 
7936 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 211) 
International Film Bureau 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Lewis Film Service (3) 
105 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (3) 
145 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 209) 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(3, 4) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 5) 


United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 

United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 217) 

Visual Education Service (3) 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (1, 6) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 184) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye (3) 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 212 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 211) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 215) 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 203) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 209) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Motion Picture Screen & 
Accessories Co., Inc. 
351 W. 52nd St., New York City 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Johnson Co. Bank Bidg., 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Friends of the Western Mountains 
Arcata, Calif. (2x2 “Kodachromes”) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 211) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 181) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Education Service 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 

Suffern, New York 

(See advertisement on page 213) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 181) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 182) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal 
Jarrell-Ash Company 

165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 205) 

Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Radio Transcription Co. of America 
Hollywood Blvd. at Cosmo, 
Hollywood, Calif. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

















